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“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 
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Bryan vs Wilshire 
$2,000 DEBATE on TRUSTS 


“Shall 
the 
Nation 
Own 
or 
Destroy 
the 
Trusts?” 


Hon. W. J. Bryan, Lincoln, Nebraska; 


Dear Sir:- Your solution of the “Trust Problem” is: 


5 


while my solution is: 


“Let the Nation Destroy the Trusts, 
“Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” 


I will pay all your expenses and give you $1,000 
to debate with me, you to elect time and place. If the audience de- 
cides you have the better of the debate, I agree to increase the 
payment to $2,000. Awaiting your reply, I am, Yours, 

3 H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


Los Angeles, March 9, 1901. 
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The Challenge 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF PRIVATE CORPORATIONS 
RICHARD T. ELY 


HEN we discuss public control of pri- 
vate corporations, we must disin- 
guish between those which are mo- 
nopolistic in character and those 
which are concerned with businesses 
within the field of competition. It 
is with the first that we are chicfly 
concerned, inasmuch as the prob 
lems presented by corporations en- 
gaged in competitive enterprises are, 
on the one hand, far less momentous, 
and on the other, far easier of so- 

lution. We will discuss first, then, monopolistic un- 

dertakings, and add a few words to our treatment of 
these upon the subject of the control of other cor- 
porations. 

We may take as our starting point the now gen- 
erally recognized principle that it is necessary to reg- 
ulate in the public interest monopolistic undertak- 
ings. This is admitted by substantially all scholars 
whose opinions deserve attention, and likewise quite 
generally by intelligent and fair-minded persons prac- 
tically engaged in monopolistic enterprises. The 
general recognition of this principle itself indicates 
progress. The writer can remember when the claim 
that railways should be’ publicly regulated in the 
public interest was indignantly resented by railway 
men. The would-be patrons of railways were told 
that if they did not like the conditions under which 
a particular railway conducted its business, they 
might build a railway for themselves. It was urged 
also that there was no more reason why there should 
be public intervention in the case of railways, gas- 
works, et cetera, than in the case of saw-mills or 
cotton factories. The necessary limitations of the 
power of the ordinary producer were not recog- 
nized, and there was a failure to perceive the essen- 
tial difference between business under the steady, 
permanent pressure of competition, and those in 
which a strong monopolistic force was operating to 
suppress competition. ‘ 

In businesses which are truly competitive, like 
farming and, ordinarily, manufacturing and whole- 
sale and retail trade, the general interests of the pub- 
lic are protected by competition. 

This is a constant, permanent force, bringing about 
an approximation between normal prices and mini- 
mum prices; that is to say, the prices at which it is 
possible under existing circumstances to conduct 
business. Where competition fails, it is a well- 
recognized principle of modern economics, as well 
as of the common law, that public regulation becomes 
necessary. 

The public regulation of non-competitive businses 
may take one of two forms: first, that of control of 
private corporations carrying on these businesses for 
private gain, and, second, that of public ownership 
and management of undertakings of this nature. 

What has already been said sugesits the businesses 
with which we are chiefly concerned at present. 
They are the telegraph, the telephone, railways of 
all sorts, gas-works, electric lighting plants, water- 
works, et cetera. There are also some monopolies 
which are such on account of the limited supply of 
the natural treasures or resources upon which they 
are based. Anthracite coal furnishes a good illus- 
tration. If ownership of the sources of the oil supply 
becomes concentrated in a few hands so that they 
ate able to work together as a unit, this will furnish 
another example. All these businesses belong to the 
class called natural monopolies. 

So far as the trusts are concerned, the writer is 
not prepared as yet to admit that they can become 
monopolies, unless they are in some way supported 
and sustained by favor on the part of these natural 
monopolies. 

Private property means exclusive control with only 
general regulations. The benefits of private prop- 
erty rest upon the assumption that this exclusive con- 
trol promotes the public weal. The assumption is 
made that there is within the appropriation field of 


private property, in the main, a harmony between the 
interests of the general public and those of the prop- 
erly-owners. 

Valuable things, such as land, capital, are placed 
under the exclusive control of individuals who are 
made responsible for excellence of management, reap- 
ing the profits of success and paying the penalty of 
unskilful management in serious loss, and possibly 
in bankruptcy, with all the misery it entails. Now, 
as soon as public control becomes far-reaching, the 
benefits of private property begin to disappear, and 
the more far-reaching the control the greater the 
diminution in the advantages resulting from private 
property. The owners of private property are then 
made responsible in their own pockets for failure or 
success, but they cannot pursue that policy which may 
appear to them expedient; they are made responsi- 
ble for the results of a policy dictated by a third 
party. 

It is in the very nature of things that under these 
circumstances an antagonism of interest should arise 
and that social conflicts should ensue. On the part 
of public authorities there is a continuous effort to 
hold up the private corporations concerned to a 
line of conduct socially prescribed, and on the part 
of the private corporations there is a vigorous effort 
to escape this control. The conflict which arises 
from this struggle between private corporations and 
public authorities gives color to our entire public 
life. No one who does not clearly grasp this can 
hope to understand the political and social phenom- 
ena of our own time. 


It is more potent than any other cause in the pro- 
motion of corruption in our public life and of the 
perversion of public office to the service of private 
ends. It is hopeless to even attempt to make a be- 
ginning in the comprehension of the corruption of 
American political life until this fact is fully grasped. 
When, however, it is once understood, every intelli- 
gent person will discover proofs of its truth on every 
hand. Scarcely a newspaper appears which does not 
contain evidence in confirmation of this view. 

The corruption comes from two sides, from the 
public side and from the private side. Corporations 
have much to say about being ‘sandbagged.” There 
can be no doubt that there is something in their alle- 
gations. The recognition of the principle of control 
opens the door to all sorts of raids upon private prop- 
erty of the kind under consideration. A regulation 
may be wise, it may be generally demanded, and yet 
proposed by a city council or some member of it in 
order to be bribed to withdraw the proposal. Doubt- 
less it does frequently happen that a regulation de- 
manded in the public interest has been brought for- 
ward not to promote the public interest, but in order 
to promote the flow of wealth from the treasuries 
of private corporations into the pockets of corrupt 
legislators. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that corruption frequently proceeds from the 
side of corporations. Managers of private property 
can scarcely recognize the limitations which the pub- 
lic weal demands should be placed upon them, and 
when these regulations are proposed corrupt meas- 
ures are adopted to ward them off. Thus, through 
the operation of forces coming partly from the one 
side and partly from the other, corruption becomes 
a mighty power in public life, and the forces of 
public life are diverted from the promotion of public 
ends to private ends. 

The property of private corporations is widely 
distributed by means of stocks and bonds. Those 
owning these stocks and bonds are strongly tempted 


to take the side of private interest against the public 
weal when it comes to a question of control. It is 


said that in Philadelphia there are seventy-five thous- 
and persons who participate in the ownership of cor- 
porations of a monopolistic character furnishing 
what we are generally beginning to call public utili- 
ties. This is an immense force working against good 
government, a force more potent than that of the 


office-holding class. Indeed, the office-holding class 
may to some considerable extent be composed of 
those who are the mere tools of persons interested 
in private corporations. 

Furthermore, the effect on the press must be no- 
ticed. It has come about that the press is viewed 
with wide-spread suspicion, because it is supposed 
that its policy is dictated by the interest, not of the 
general public, but of private corporations. There 
can be no doubt that this is true in many instances. 
Whenever a newspaper is under the control of pri- 
vate corporations, it assists in the confusion in public 
life already mentioned, it raises false issues and it be- 
smirches the reputations of those who are zealously 
endeavoring to promote the public weal. 

Last of all, great emphasis must be laid upon the 
fact that under a constitutional system like that 
which obtains with us the difficulties of public control 
are enhanced tenfold, because when public control is 
attempted there is always danger that it will inter- 
fere with some general principle of our written con- 
stitutions. Any specific measure of public control 
may be found by the courts to take private property 
without just compensation, or it may be ascertained 
that it violates the sanctity of contract. As a conse- 
quence, when, after a long struggle, what is deemed 
an effective measure of public control is established, 
it is not at all improbable that it will be overthrown 
or weakened by the courts, and the struggle has to 
begin anew. 
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The foregoing we take from the current 
number of the Cosmopolitan. It must be very 
wearisome to the proprietor of that magazine, 
Mr. John Brisben Walker, to feel that he 
is called upon to pay for such economic plati- 
tudes merely because Professor Ely has a rep- 
utation for being an advanced thinker on econ- 
omic lines. I do not know how much Professor 
Ely really knows—nobody does; but anyone 
can see how little he says. Mr. Walker is not 
a professed political economist, yet his own 
article upon the “Trusts and Their End” is 
simply a crushing reply to Professor Ely’s 
twaddle about “natural” and “artificial” mo- 
nopolies. 

Professor Ely has been prating about the 
line dividing business into two fields, one 
natural to monopoly and the other to compe- 
tition, now for over ten years. He never 
learns and he never forgets. The enormous 
consolidations that have gone on in every line 
of manufacturing business in this country dur- 
ing those ten years have taught him nothing. 
He still sits serenely in his professional chair, 
drawing a salary for saying that it is scien- 
tifically impossible for Rockefeller to monop- 
olize the steel and iron business, or that of 
the refining of oil. He is “not yet prepared 
to admit that trusts can become monopolies 
unless supported by natural monopolies.” 

He seems to have the usual Utopian idea 
of most of his brother political economists, 
that trusts are voluntary associations of manu- 
facturers to obtain higher prices, instead of 
being, as they are in reality, involuntary as- 
sociations, absolutely necessary to preserve 
themselves from bankruptcy due to low prices 
caused by over-production. Hither that or 
they are in their later development as shown 
in the Morgan-Rockefeller combination of the 
steel plants arising from the prodigious sur- 
plus income of Rockefeller overflowing all the 
former natural financial bounds and creating 
a money flood that can only find outlet in the 
ocean of a billion dollar investment. 

This is a secondary phase of the develop- 
ment of the trust that seems to have been over- 
looked by even the Socialist economists, and 
of course by blindman Ely. 

The first trusts arose owing to the over- 
building of manufactories by the manufactur- 
ers. These first trusts were simple and of 
homogeneous construction. The starch manu- 
facturers formed a corporation that bought 


up the starch factories, the starch men taking 
stock in this corporation in payment for their 
plants. The primary reason for the forma- 
tion of such trusts was the desire of the man- 
- ufacturers to fix selling prices and restrict pro- 
duction. The question of investment of in- 
come was hardly pertinent as most of the man- 
ufacturers had no great surplus income to 
invest. In, fact, this lack of income was the 
very reason that they formed the trust. They 
were fighting too hard, cutting prices too deep 
to be making any great profits. Many of them 
were actually losing money. The Rockefeller- 
Morgan trusts of the month are formed from 
precisely the reverse reason of the first trusts. 
Twenty years ago Rockefeller formed the 
Standard Oil trust because he had too little 
income. Rockefeller today forms his steel 
trust because he has too much income, too 
much for investment in ordinary channels. 

Now, my dear Professor Ely, I am telling 
you something quite new, and please pay at- 
tention. JI am developing a new theory of 
economics. You may understand, but I have 
not much confidence that you will ever let 
anybody know you do. In the first congres- 
sional investigations regarding trusts which 
were made fifteen or twenty years ago, Rocke- 
feller testified that he had been forced to form 
the Standard Oil trust because the over-pro- 
duction of oil by the refineries had resulted in 
a wild scramble between the refiners to sell 
at any price and that unless something had 
been done to prevent this senseless over-pro- 
duction they would all have been made bank- 
rupts. 

Now, Professor Ely, please tell me why 
then an oil trust was not a perfectly natural 
development. Why do you not place it among 
your so-called “natural” monopolies ? 

You should have but one answer. You 
should deny the premises, viz., that there was 
an over-production of oil owing to there being 
too many oil refineries. If you admit the 
premise, then you must admit the natural re- 
sult—-an oil trust. However, you must admit 
the premise as Rockefeller is fortified with all 
kinds of unchallenged statistics to prove that 
his statements of over-production were true. 
A trust in manufacturing is exactly as “‘nat- 
ural” a monopoly when there is surplus cap- 
ital invested in manufacturing as it is “nat- 
ural” in transportation where Professor Ely 
admits it is “natural.”” There will be no mo- 
nopoly in a certain sense, in transportation, 
“natural” or otherwise, as long as there is not 
a surplus of capital in such transportation. 
If there are two railroads running compet- 
itively between two points and they have-such 
an incomplete equipment of cars that they can- 
not handle all the freight offered, either road 
feels safe in raising the tariff because it knows 
the other road being unable to take the sur- 
plus freight cannot take what it refuses. As 
long as there is this insufficiency of capital 
engaged in the respective railroads as indi- 
cated by the shortage of cars there exists what 
might be called a “natural” monopoly. Finally 
each road completes its equipment but neither 
will stop at that point. Each will continue 
adding new cars until probably each will be 
in position to handle the whole of the traffic. 
Before that, however, there will either be ruin- 
ous rate wars or a “traffic agreement” between 
the roads as to each holding out for a fixed 
rate. When this stage of the development 
occurs then we are in the “artificial”? monopoly 
stage if I may be allowed to use a new termi- 
nology to show the fallacy of Professor Ely’s 
distinction between “natural” and “artificial” 
monopolies. 

The manufacturing industry goes through 
exactly the same phases of development as 
that of railroading. In the infancy of the 
business when there is too little capital, this 
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very scarcity of capital places both the rail- 
road and the manufactory in position to charge 
a good round profit simply because there are 
no competitors equipped to take all business 
that is refused. Just as soon, however, as 
there is such an amount of capital added to 
the industry, be it in transportation or manu- 
facturing, that makes the equipment larger 
than is necessary to satisfy the market at a 
tariff that will afford a profit, then there must 
result cutting of rates which can only be 
remedied by combination. That is all such 
a simple proposition in elementary economics 
that I really cannot understand how Professor 
Ely can keep on year after year, in the face 
of the most staggering facts to the contrary, 
singing his song about the distinction between 
“natural” and “artificial”? monopolies. 

All business must finally fall into the cate- 
gory of “natural” monopoly. The process is 
being hastened enormously by the entrance of 
Rockefeller into the general investment field 
with his surplus income of fifty million dollars 
a year. I would like Professor Ely to tell me 
how competition will ever be restored in the 
steel and iron industry. 


Competition has simply been drowned out 
with the rising flood of Rockefeller’s surplus 
capital seeking investment. It is rather para- 
doxical to many economists to discover that 
too much capital has just the same effect of 
too little capital, viz., to render business profit- 
able. The process is this. First Carnegie es- 
tablishes his steel business. He makes money 
because there are not enough competitors in 
the field to cause over-production and cut- 
prices. He adds to his plant with the profits 
he makes. His competitors do the same. Fin- 
ally there are too many steel plants for all to 
run at once without over-stocking the market. 
They then may be threatened with loss of their 
former profits unless they agree to restrict 
production. This surplus of capital forces 
them to form a combination. Profits are then 
once more restored to the point where they 
were when there was too little money invested 
in the plants to enable them to supply the de- 
mand. ‘This, then, is what I mean when I 
say that in order to make money in business 
there must either be too little capital engaged 
to over-supply the market or there must be 
such an overplus of capital that it forces a 
combination to prevent the otherwise inevitable 
over-production and resultant cut prices. 


Society as a whole is piling up an ever- 
increasing amount of surplus capital. Chauncey 
Depew says that we here in the Unted States 
have a surplus of two billion dollars per year. 
This must be re-invested. Chauncey frankly 
admits that there is no room for it in the 
United States and proposes that now we have 
battered in the gates of Pekin, that we can 
invest it in China. Perhaps there is some 
chance for part of it to go to China, but there 
will be enough remaining at home to flood out 
all competitive manufacturing industries in a 
very few years. 


I would ask Professor Ely to tell me if I 
have not shown that this flood will render com- 
bination not only imperative today but perma- 
nently imperative for our manufacturers un- 
less some way of draining off the money can 
be devised. 

I would also like to ask Mr. Brisben Walker 
if he does not think he is wasting good money 
in paying Professor Ely for theories of econ- 
omics articles that are so easily refuted as I 
have here shown them to be. 

Another feature to be noted is that the new 
Rockefeller combinations are no longer homo- 
geneous in their elements. They are distinctly 
heterogeneous. Steel, oil, railroads, and coal 
and iron mines are all jumbled together and 
merged in one great corporation. 
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Numbers Instead of Names 


After awhile, governments will be operated, con- 
gresses and legislatures will be maintained and con- 
tinued for the express purpose of legislating for 
and settling the controversies of these mighty finan- 
cial, commercial, and industrial corporations, and in 
dividuals, save where they appear in the criminal 
courts as prisoners and defendants, will cease to be 
considered. A man will then be designated merely 
according to his relations as an employe of some vast 
corporation and will be known only by a number, his 
name and social condition being of no consequence 
to any other than himself and others like him. Oth- 
erwise, he will only be a mere atom or item in a vast 
system. 

Then, it may be imagined, through the buying up 
or subsidizing or establishing of newspapers to ad- 
vocate the interests of the tremendous corporations, 
all the independent or opposition press will be 
crushed out, and the human atoms in the vast sys- 
tem will have no voice in declaring their views and 
wishes, and there will be no real public opinion, 
while the elections will be manipulated in the inter- 
ests of the monopolies. After that, what?—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 
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The Admiral & The Gunner 


‘There is a great deal of pseudo-excitement 
now appearing in the press over the matter of 
Admiral Sampson's refusal to recommend the 
application of Gunner Morgan for a commis- 
sion. Ilere is what the editor of the Examiner 
has to say upon it and his say is typical of all 
the other editors: 

Gunner Morgan, a man, as Sampson adinits, of 
admirable character, good education, temperate habits 
and professional ability, applied for promotion. 

Admiral Sampson, the unparalleled idiot of public 
life, vetoes the man’s application on the ground, if 
you please, that he is not “a gentleman.’ Admiral 
Sampson, the most extraordinary sample of a two- 
legged idiot that the world has ever seen, feels that 
if men should be promoted from the ranks they 
would not know how to behave at social parties 
on board ships.” Read this extract from the letter 
of Sampson, the amazing micro-cephalic admiral: 

“While it is true that these men are selected from 
a large class of unusual ability, which distinguishes 
them as perhaps the professional equals of their offi- 
cers as far as their technical education stands, it is 
also true that they are recruited from a class of men 
who have not had the social advantages that are a 
requisite for a commissioned officer.” 

Therefore, according to Admiral Sampson’s view, 
the United States of America is to be deprived of 
the services and command of the American sailor 
who happens not to come up to Sampson’s idea of 
dancing-class manners. 

Now it may seem a striving for the paradox- 
ical when I should be one who arises and is 
bold enough to say that the admiral is quite 
right. 

What does he say? He says that while 
Gunner Morgan may be a good enough fighter 
all right, yet inasmuch as fighting constitutes 
but a small part of a naval officer’s life, that 
fighting qualities should not be the sole crite- 
rion. His “social” qualities are not equal to 
his “professional” ones. A naval officer takes 
part in many social functions and in order to 
do this successfully, he requires a certain expe- 
rience in polite society life which Gunner Mor- 
gan and non-commissioned men are not likely 
to have had. Well, is not this true? Is it not 
true that we Americans wish our naval off- 
cers to take their place on an equality with 
foreign officers, and is it not true that the place 
where they most often are placed in competi- 
tion with the foreigner is in the ball room, 
where rice powder is more conspicuous than 
the “smokeless” variety? Does the editor of 
the Examiner mean to tell me that he thinks 
that a man having had no so-called “social” 
advantages can by the mere edict of a board 
of examiners as to his fitness as a “fighter” 
immediately be transformed from a mere 
“man” into a “gentleman?” He knows that 
he cannot be and so do all these other editors 
when they play to the gallery over Admiral 
Sampson’s frankness. Then is not Senator 
Allen amusing in his spluttering in the senate 
over the matter? Why, Gunner Morgan him- 
self confesses he was presumptious and that 
he made a mistake. He has apologized to Ad- 
miral Sampson and withdrawn his application. 
Now some of my readers are probably think- 
ing to themselves that I am talking in an 
ironical vein and are looking for a scathing 
‘denunciation of the admiral to be given before 
I wind up. Quite the contrary; I was never 
more serious. ‘The admiral does not enter 
into the primary question as to whether or no 
all men are created equai, but he does say that 
after the creation is accomplished that differ- 
ent environments make different men. Who 
will deny this? Take two colts, let one have 
all the advantages of Mr. Dick Croker’s 
training stable and let the other one be set to 
pulling a fish peddler’s wagon. Will they 
have the same build and appearance at the end 


of a year? Plant two young trees, one in 
good soil and the other in barren soil. Will 
not there soon be a difference seen in those 
two trees? If you were a buyer of horses or 
of trees would you not take the best if you 
had a choice? Well, this is simply Sampson’s 
position. He says that he wants men who 
can dance, who can bow and scrape, who can 
make themselves agreeable in a ball room, who 
can make a presentable appearance in a gen- 
tleman’s club, and he says that a man to do 
that must have had a different environment, 
a different “bringing up” from that which 
falls to the lot of a “gunner.” 

Senator Allen is not so unthinking as to say 
that a different environment does not have as 
much effect on a man as it does upon a colt 
of a young tree. Nor is he so ignorant of what 
the requirements of the United States navy 
are for its officers as to deny that Sampson is 
right in demanding a “ball-room”’ polish for 
them. Sampson did not originate this require- 
men. It has always been the idea that a man 
must not be an officer only, but an “officer and 
a gentleman.” There is lots of poppycock dis- 
played when our editors and politicians try to 
define the word “gentleman.” All sorts of 
rot about a “gentleman” being a “‘gentle”’ man, 
a man of honor, a man with Christian for- 
bearance. They will even say that Christ was 
the first gentleman of his time. Now the 
word “gentleman” has but one meaning in 
the ordinary sense to the world. It means a 
man who has had a certain environment from 
his youth up that gives him certain manners 
and an air of distinction that it is practically 
impossible for him to acquire in after life. 
It is necessary to have money and leisure to 
live in such an environment. 

Given a son of a man of wealth and of a 
“gentleman” and let him have the advantages 
of wealth and it is a 100 to I shot that he will 
be accepted by the world as a “gentleman.” 

Heredity and environment are unconquer- 
able. ‘Take away heredity and place a boy 
under the proper environment and even if his 
father is not a gentleman the chances are far 
more than even that he will develop so as to 
be accepted as a “gentleman” equally with the 
boy who has a “gentleman” father. I am now 
again stating facts publicly that everyone 
privately thinks and knows. Many readers 
of this journal might think that I would be 
the last one to frankly avow such apparently 
un-American ideas. Science has no national- 
ity and THE CHALLENGE proposes to hew to 
the line, let the chips fall where they may. 
Under our present system of society, war and 
the making ready for war are necessities, both 
from a military and an industrial standpoint. 
In fact, the former rests upon the latter. In 
every establishment of the world the first qual- 
ification of an officer rests upon his social 
status rather than his other qualities. There 
is a reason for this. I will not analyze it 
deeply. Shortly, it is because war demands 
leaders and men are more willing to obey lead- 
ers who are differentiated from them as a su- 
perior class. Men do not obey a man from 
the ranks as well as another man. Let a man 
rise from the ranks in our democratic Amer- 
ica and get his commission and he is at once 
transferred to another regiment where his pre- 
vious condition of servitude is not so well 
known as in his own regiment. He is never 
fully received as a persona grata by his new 
brother officers unless possibly his social posi- 
tion previous to enlistment was such that made 
his being a private an anomaly. He “will al- 
ways smell of the barrack-room,” as our offi- 
cers elegantly express it. The London and 
Shanghai Banking Company has branch banks 
all over the Orient. When a man is advanced 


to the position of manager of one of these 
branches he is always transferred from the 
bank in which he has been a subordinate to 
another branch when he is to be made manager 
of a bank. It was found that his authority 
was much stronger when he appeared at once 
as the head than if he was made manager of 
a branch in which he had risen by stages and 
where his associates had long looked upon him 
as a subordinate and no better than themselves. 

The church acts somewhat upon the same 
theory in placing a parish in charge of a 
priest. 

Now there is no good blinking at facts and 
then raging at people like Sampson who are 
controlled by them. The way to abolish class 
distinctions is not by swearing at the condi- 
tions which must inevitably cause such dis- 
tinctions, but it is by removing the conditions. 
As long as the necessity for war exists there 
will be class distinctions between men and offi- 
cers. As long as wealth is held by one class 
the holding of that wealth will inevitably cause 
a distinction to exist between them and the 
class that does not hold wealth. 

The man who owns the wealth will be the 
“gentleman” and consequently the only man 
fit to be an officer and the other fellows will 
be where they belong, “privates in the ranks.” 

How many sons of workingmen are there in 
West Point Academy? Annapolis? 


* kK x 
Bryan’s Editorial on Trusts 


The billion-dollar steel trust will serve a useful 
purpose if it awakens the people to a realization to 
the menace of private monopoly. 

*K 

I notice that Bryan nearly always modifies 
the word “monopoly” by the adjective “pri- 
vate.” I sometimes think that he is getting to 
understand that “monopoly” in itself is noth- 
ing evil, but that it is only so when it is “pri- 
vate.” A “public” monopoly is what we want, 
but I doubt if Bryan has ever said that he 
would substitute “private” by “public” mo- 
nopoly. He would destroy “private” monop- 
oly and substitute not “public”? monopoly but 
“private” competition. I suppose if he were 
elected president he would drag poor old Car- 
negie out of his Scottish Castle and stick him 
up in front of Rockefeller and say, “Now 
fight it out, you contemptible old coward, as 
long as I am president of the United States I 
don’t propose to allow any skulking. You get 
back into the steel business and stay there. 
Don’t let me see you selling out of it again as 
long as I am president of the United States.” 

* 

The existence of such a combination of capital, 
absolutely controlling several lines of business, dol- 
ing out daily bread to tens of thousands of working 
men and dominating a large part of the business 


world, is in itself indefensibie and insufferable. 
* 


I would like to ask Bryan how he makes out 
that while Carnegie “paid”’ wages, Rockefeller 
“doles out bread.” Let him point out how 
the workmen who had all the manhood 
knocked out of them at the time of the Home- 
stead strike when working for Carnegie, are 
now so much worse off when working for their 
new master, Rockefeller, that in the first case 
he considers them “paid,” whereas now he con- 
siders them as recipients of a gratuitous 
“dole? 

* 


The Kansas City platform points out a remedy— 
the only effective remedy proposed. Congress has 
power to regulate interstate commerce; it has power 
to prescribe the terms upon which a corporation or- 
ganized in any state can do business outside of the 
state. Let Congress compel all corporations to take 
out a federal license before engaging in interstate 
commerce, or, if that is too harsh, Iet it require that 
corporations having a capital above a designated 
amount shall take out a license. This license could 
be granted by the interstate commerce commission, 


or by some cOmmission created for the purpose, to 
corporations upon certain conditions. The first con- 
dition should be that there is to be no water in the 
stock. 

* 


Now, what difference does it make whether 
a stock company has water in its stock or not? 
The Standard Oil Company has practically no 
water in its stock. It is capitalized at one hun- 
dred million dollars, and its assets would bring 
double that sum if sold at public auction. It’s 
generally supposed to be a monopoly all the 
same, even if it has no water in its make-up. 
The pul .ic think it such a good monopoly that 
they pay 3800 for each $100 share. Suppose 
Morgan, instead of capitalizing the steel trust 
at a billion, had capitalized at a hundred mil- 
lion, what would the difference be? Simply 
that each share having a face value of $100 
would sell on the market for $1000. This 
twaddle about preventing stock companies 
watering their stock makes me think that some 
people had better squeeze the water out of 
their brains before they talk on economics. 

xk 


‘ and the second, that the corporation is not 
attempting to monopolize any branch of industry 
or the production of any article of merchandise. The 
license should be subject to revocation if the condi- 
tions are afterwards violated. 

* 

Suppose the steel trust had its license re- 
voked, what would be the result? Would the 
works be dismantled and would each stock- 
holder be given a chunk of pig-iron and told 
that that represented his share of the works? 
Suppose the people of the United States hap- 
pened to want steel. You know, they do at 
times have such unreasonable wants. Very 
well, they may want steel, but unfortunately 
the steel company has had its license revoked 
because it owns all the steel works, and Bryan 
won't let it make any steel until it don’t own 
all the works: The steel trust don’t do any- 
thing, it waits for developments. In the mean- 
while the people go without steel. Nobody 
would like to build other works, for the mo- 
ment he did so the steel trust would say to 
Bryan, “Why, there is a new steel works, so 
you must let us loose, because we no longer 
are a monopoly.” They would proceed to 
chew up that audacious man who built com- 
peting works while Bryan had them helplessly 
tied up. 

* 

It should be made unlawful for such a corporation 
to use the mails, the telegraph lines or the railroads 
outside of ifs own state until the license is granted. 
Such a system would confine a monopoly to the state 
of its origin, and even New Jersey would soon tire 
of a monopoly under such conditions. This is the 
remedy suggested in the Democratic platform; if 
the Republicans have a better one Iect them produce 
it. 

* 

Bryan poses as the great defender of free- 
dom, yet could one think of a greater infrac- 
tion of the freedom of the individual than his 
proposition to institute a censorship of mails 
and telegraphs to see if a monopoly might be 
using them. Russia would not be in it. I 
don’t wonder some people fear governmental 
ownership of telegraphs when they hear such 
czar-like threats as this from our Nebraska 
statesman. There would not be a letter pass- 
ing through our mails that an excuse for ex- 
amining it could not be found. Privacy would 
be a back number. 

* 


The Republicans are in power, and are responsi- 
tie for the continued existence of every trust. They 
have the president, the senate, the house, the attor- 
ny-general and the courts. They can destroy every 
trust if they desire to do so—The Commoner, March 
Ist, IQOI. 

* 


I am glad Bryan winds up with the declara- 
tion that trusts can be “destroyed.” It makes 
the issue between him and myself perfectly 
clear. I had feared he might have learned 
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something in the last few months, and would 
be commencing to hedge on the proposition of 
“destruction.” I did not want to miss a de- 
bate. He declares here clearly enough that his 
remedy lies in destruction. It is terribly easy 
to be brave when one is in the citadel of an 
editorial sanctum. Will he have the courage 
to come out on the debating platform and re- 
pezt his words. Well, I guess not. He will 
be too busy to meet me. Editors are busy men, 
sometimes. 

I edit a paper twice as big as The Com- 
inoner, conduct several business enterprises, 
run four ranches, am a director in a National 
Bank, yet I am not too busy to meet Bryan. 

* OK OK 


Our Machinery Triumphant 


A cablegram from London dated March 2, says: 
England’s industrial panic at the sight of American 
competitors continues to grow, and now claims the 
attention of all classes. These include the most short- 
sighted of all classes in this country—the trades 
unionists. It has required the gigantic spectacle of 
the American steel combine to bring the dim realiza- 
tion to some of the labor leaders that their policy 
perhaps has had something to do with the impending 
disaster to British industries. 

One reads with astonishment this week the articles 
of Keir Hardie, M. P. for Merthyr-Tydvil, and edi- 
tor of the Labor Leader, in which the writer makes 
the vital admission that, although wages in America 
are double those of English workingmen, yet the 
cost of labor in making steel in the United States 
is only one-half the cost in England. This admis- 
sion is the exact equivalent to a confession that Brit- 
ish workmen are either loafers, or do not know their 
business. 

It is a desperate condition which will wring such 
words from a man of Hardie’s prominence in labor 
councils, and it is significant also that trades union- 
ists are beginning to understand at least that British 
workmen must do more for their wages or go to the 
wall. It will require a revolution in trades unions, 
however, before the reversal of the policy of a gen- 
eration can be accomplished, and it can hardly be 
doubted that reform will be too late. 

The closing of iron and steel works, which has 
already begun, will become general within a few 
months and trade once lost will not be regained 
when America’s great natural advantages are also 
in the opposition scale. The press is filled with com- 
ment and advice on the situation. Some of the com- 
ments are sensible, but most of them are absurd. 
Yesterday's Commercial Intelligence, the leading in- 
dustrial journal, offers this counsel of despair: 

“There is one thing left for the British manufac- 
turer before he settles down into the fatalistic belief 
that the success and final triumph of America is in- 
evitable in the world’s great industries. Let them 
seek out the most able men in the country, men who 
are accustomed to conduct inquiries of magnitude 
and to investigate complicated business problems and 
have them make a report on conditions and the rem- 
edy required to allay the present state of apprehen- 
sion.” 

* 

We give the above cablegram as it appears 
in the Los Angeles Times. It is unnecessary 
to point out the bad logic that first shows that 
England is threatened with overwhelming com- 
petition, owing to the superiority of American 
machinery and the irresistible power of a bil- 
lion dollar corporation, and then in the next 
breath lays England’s inferiority to her lazy 
and incompetent workingmen. 

It is to be noted that the quotations from 
“Commercial Intelligence” fail to mention 
trade-unionism as the cause of Eingland’s in- 
feriority to America. The English working- 
men do not own the English steel works. How 
can you blame them for being unable to com- 
pete with America when it is admitted that 
the tools given them by the English capitalists 
are so inferior to those Rockefeller allows the 
Americans to use? It is the American tool 
that is superior, not so much the American 
workingman. 

The best workers in the Carnegie works are 
men who learned their trade in England and 
Scotland. 

* OK 


“Do noble things, not dream them all day long.”— 
Charles Kingsley. 
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London Plunges For Socialism 


A cablegram from London, dated March 2 says: 

The election for members of the London County 
Council resulted as follows: Progressives, 82; Mod- 
erates, 27; Independents, 1, and uncounted, 8, in- 
cluding the city’s four members. The old council 
contained 71 Progressives and 47 Moderates. 

Among the candidates elected as Progressives, is 
John Burns, M. P., the labor representative. 

London will now own its water, gas, lighting and 
transportation, taking the present plants out of the 
hands ot private companies. 

As the National Government already owns the 
telegraphs and is installing telephones, all public 
utilities will soon be under public control. 

Yesterday’s election was principally fought over 
the water question. London’s water supply is now 
owned by several companies, notably the New River 
Company, whose incorporation dates back to the 
time of Charles II. Its profits are enormous and its 
shares are at the highest premium of any in the 
world. 

Despite the great profits of the companies they had 
the audacity to recently present to Parliament re- 
quests which would make even the Ramapo Company 
of New York blush. London householders rose en 
masse and almost swept out of sight the Moderate 
or Conservative narty, which was backing the cor- 
poration monopolists. The Progressive party which 
declared for municipal ownership, secured nearly the 
entire membership of the London County Council. 
The result of the water company’s attempted grab 
will be the ultimate confiscation of their plants or 
the establishment of a new municipal plant. 

The Council already owns a number of street 
car lines, and will proceed to construct others and 
endeavor to give London adequate transportation. 
The Council will also undertake the construction of 
model tenements for housing the poor, and will 
greatly increase building operations. 


Tue CHALLENGE, a weekly published in Los An- 
geles, California, by H. Gaylord Wilshire, and The 
Social Crusader, a monthly of which George D. 
Herron and his associates are editors, are publica- 
tions that indicate the new agitation. Both repre- 
sent the aggressive spirit and have a propaganda 
in which they are nobly in earnest, which is well; 
of their position they are alarmingly certain, which 
perhaps is not so well. Dogmatism will work out its 
evil results in sociology as surely as in theology. The 
motto of the first is “Let the Nation own the trusts” ; 
of the second, “A messenger of brotherhood and so- 
cial justice.” We wish them well, for their passion 
for brotherhood and their loyalty to the principles of 
peace cannot go far amiss at a time when the na- 
tions seem to be harking back to imperialism based 
in the philosophy of feudalism and commercialism 
that overlays education and religion—Unity, Chi- 
cago. 
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The New World Power—America 


But the last few years have witnessed the rise of 
America as a new world-power far greater in mag- 
nitude and strength than any hitherto existing. In- 
ternational socialism is the legitimate child and nat- 
ural heir of international capitalism and there are 
many reasons for believing that it is soon to enter 
upon its inheritance. There are countless signs in 
every land that the laborers of the world are begin- 
ning to do their own thinking. This stupendous 
fact, which has been utterly ignored in all current 
discussion of international relations and world poli- 
tics, is destined to overthrow many an elaborately 
worked out scheme of social and political prophets. 
The balance of power in world politics is again shift- 
ing and now lies once more outside the realm of what 
considered the contending forces. If 
what becomes 
Already a government 


are ordinarily 
soldiers and laborers dare 
of kings and capitalists? 
commission reports that the Belgian army can no 
longer be depended upon save to repel foreign in- 
vaders, which means that the “men behind the guns” 
have grown too intelligent to shoot their brother 
laborers for the benefit of exploiting capitalists. It 
is notorious that Kaiser Wilhelm’s magnificent mil- 
itary machine is also becoming too intelligent to any 
longer be a mere blind force in the hand of a 


to think, 


master. 

America is today tilled with signs of the growth 
of this new all-conquering, international world- 
power. As American society swept on to the highest 
point of capitalism in less time than many a nation 
has required to gain the first stage, so there is every 
reason to believe that the coming of Socialism in this 
country will be equally swift. With the domination 
of this new world-power a new social era will be 
entered upon where world politics will no longer be 
a struggle for mastery and extermination, but for 
mutual assistance and co-operation between the na- 
tions of the earth—A. M. Simons in International 
Socialist Review. 
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Trusts in Europe 
Prof. Jenks of Cornell University has been study- 
ing European business and reports that Germany 
has about 300 trusts called “cartels.” Sugar, coal, 
iron, tinplate, oil, soap, brick, potassium, and many 


other trades are in the hands of this trust, he says. * 


“Their objects,” he goes on to say, “are to suppress 
competition, maintain prices, and, if necessary, re- 
strict production by the partial or entire closing of 
works.” In Austria the trust has raised the price of 
coal thirty per cent, and iron, oil, sugar, as well as 
coal, are among the trades dominated by trusts. 
Holland and Belgium are in the grip of monopolies. 
France is being subjugated by syndicates. Sweden 
and Norway have no trusts, but agreements among 
manufacturers amount practically to the same thing. 
Almost every trade in Switzerland “is controlled by 
a combination or agreement for the regulation of 
production and prices.” “Finally,” says Prof. Jenks, 
“in the United Kingdom, trusts flourish as nowhere 
else. One has but to go through the country and 
note the tall chimney stacks standing here and there 
idle and alone, from which the rest of the works 
have been moved or razed, to understand that the 
combination has reduced output or confined opera- 
tions to a narrower limit; and these smokeless chim- 
neys are mute witnesses to the fact that a once 
flourishing enterprise has been throttled.” 
*x* * X* 


A New Hind of Bread 


A society has just been formed in Paris to pro- 
mote the establishment in all the large French towns 
of combination milling and )baking houses, worked 
by machinery known as the “Schweitzer system.” 
This has for its object the making of 100 kilograms 
(220 pounds) of nutritious and digestible white 
bread from 100 kilograms of grain at the lowest 
cost of production. The United States consul at 
Roubaix, as quoted in Popular Magazine, says that 
the model establishment, which is at La Villette, 
Paris, opened its doors to the public on June 15, 1899. 
Says this paper: 
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“At a meeting of the society in December last, a 
report was made concerning the success of the effort 
to supply good bread at a low price to the Parisian 
public. . In the bakery at La Villette, and the branch 
houses, sales are rising daily. Official analysis by 
the National Agronomical Institute and by the Mu- 
nicipal Laboratory of Paris demonstrate that the 
Schweitzer bread contains more nutritive nitroge- 
nous properties than ordinary baker’s bread, and 
more than double the phosphates in the latter. 

The bread known as pain de menage is sold to 
the working classes at about 1% pence (2% cents) 
per pound, considerably less than the usual price. 
The Villette establishment is a building of iron and 
stone, about 515 feet long, situated on a canal, and 
constructed at a cost of about $40,000 pounds ster- 
ling ($200,000). The wheat arrives in a boat, which 
is moored in a canal, elevators hoist it into bins, 
whence it is carried by an immense elevator to the 
top of the mill, and turned into the different clean- 
ing and separating machines. After all foreign sub- 
stances have been removed and the grains of wheat 
have undergone a thorough brushing and washing, 
they are clean and shining; but the grooves of the 
wheat sometimes retain a little dust. 

“This is completely eliminated by a Schweitzer 
appliance, which, seizing each grain lengthwise, splits 
it exactly in the groove. The wheat thus cleansed 
passes into the mill, composed of flat circular steel 
grinders, grooved in such a manner that they accom- 
plish the decortication of the kernel anu its granula- 
tion into meal at the same time. These grinders 
tare movable, but do not touch, so that instead of 
crushing the wheat and producing a flour in which 
the starch only is retained, the outer and harder 
portion of the wheat, containing gluten and other 
nutritive properties, is retained in the flour. The 
‘bran alone is expelled. Attached to the mill are the 
works for kneading the meal, water, and yeast into 
bread. 
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Canada is Socialistic 


Proposed Purchase of Telegraph Lines by Dominion 


Government. 


It is proposed by the Canadian government to de- 
vote the surplus revenue of the Dominion—now av- 
eraging over $6,000,000 annually—to the purchase 
of the telegraph systems in the provinces. The gross 
outlay would be from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 (in- 
cluding the telephone system, which is also to be 
absorbed,) and it is anticipated that public senti- 
ment throughout the Dominion will cheerfully in- 
dorse the plan. 

In such an undertaking, of course, the chief con- 
sideration would be the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a British line of electric communication 
across the continent and around the globe. How far 
the private telegraph companies in the United States 
might be willing to operate in harmony with a Ca- 
nadian government monopoly of the telegraph is a 
question over which the Dominion authorities mani- 
fest no concern, although upon the answer might 
depend the success or failure of their proposed en- 
terprise—Philadelphia Record. 


* * 
Independent of the Tariff 


‘Speaking of Mr. Babcock’s bill, the New York 
Journal says: 

“Of course, the bill has its defects. The idea of 
keeping a duty on a raw material like iron ore and 
putting a finished product like steel bars on the free 
list would have been fatal a few years ago. But the 
new developmen:s of industry make such anomalies 
of little practical importance. The trust controls the 
whole iron and steel industry, from top to bottom. 
It owns the iron mines, and the foundries and the 
rolling mills. It is only the consumer that can be 
hurt by duties on iron in any form—the trust, min- 
ing its own ore, carrying it on its own ships and 
railroads, and working it up in its own mills with 
its own fuel, is independent of the tariff at every 
point.” 
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THE TRUSTS @ 
THEIR FINISH 


John Brisben Walker 


ERY curious have been the many ex: 
pressions on the subject of the 
trusts, says the author in the Cos- 
mopolitan. A quarterly dividend of 
twenty millions of dollars for the 
Standard Oil Company, and nearly 
forty-two million dollars profits for 
one member of the steel trust—Mr. 
Carnegie’s end of it—for one year 
are sufficiently surprising to startle 
even the deaf and dumb. Either of 
these fortunes continued at this rate 

would shortly gather to itself all the wealth of the 

United States and shortly thereafter might command 

that of Europe as well. It is a very simple prob 

lem in arithmetic. Nearly all sorts and conditions 
of men unite in declaring the danger which lies in 
the trusts, and the most delightful suggestions are 
made regarding the methods of curbing them. Pres- 
ident Hadley of Yale suggests that the heads of these 
trusts are improper men, who should be socially os- 
tracized. But this idea is evidently not fully shared 
by all college presidents, because in the Mail and 

Express of February 17 we have headlines reading 

this way: “Brown Alumnz Dine. President Faunce 

Makes an Address on the University. Doctor Schur- 

man Also Speaks; He Pays a High Tribute to An- 

drew Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller.” 

“Brains,’ Doctor Schurman is quoted as saying, 
“can make money, but money cannot make brains. 
One of the greatest problems of the day is presented 
by the inequality of wealth. I begrudge no man his 
twenty or thirty millions a year without considering 
some other things; has he increased the wages of 
his employes? Is he using his wealth in a way to 
benefit the people? If he is, he is a benefactor. All 
honor to Andrew Carnegie as Jong as he uses his 
money in such fashion.” 

If President Hadley had in view the social os- 
(racism of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller, it is 
quite apparent that it would be difficult to carry out 
the scheme without the co-operation of his distin- 
guished colaborers in the field of education. 

Other thinkers, after wrestling with this difficult 
problem of what will become of us if the trusts go 
on eating up the wealth of the country with such 
avidity, finally get down to the conclusion which 
deserves to rank with President Hadley’s. “If we 
have publicity, the problem will be solved,” they 
say. Yet 


WE HAVE PUBLICITY NOW. 


Everybody knows the actual facts; there is no dis- 
pute regarding the conditions; nothing that could be 
divulged could be more startling than what we now 
know; all are agreed, and evidently some of these 
gentlemen have in mind that old fable of the cat and 
the mice. If the cat only had a bell on her, they 
would be comparatively safe, they argue. Ting-a- 
ling, a-ling, a-ling, and everybody, they imagine, 
might dodge out of the way. But the trouble is 
that not everybody can dodge. Pretty much every- 
body has been hearing the ting-a-ling for quite a 
while now, and with no other result than that they 
are compelled to sit still to be presently gobbled 
up. This gobbling process has now got to a very 
interesting stage. It is now up to the millionaries. 
But the gentlemen who are almost equally divided 
between social ostracism and publicity as a remedy 
for trusts, are, ostrich-like, simply poking their heads 
into the sand and kicking their heels in the air. 
They refuse to recognize this scientific truth, that 
the trusts are in the direction of good organization. 
Trusts are doing away with the wasteful methods 
that have come down to us from barbarism. They 
are taking the oil business and the iron business 
and a hundred other businesses and bringing them 
under that perfect organization which results from 
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one clear brain exercising imperial power in the do- 
main of commerce. 
MR. ROCKEFELLER IS RIGHT ; 

Mr. Carnegie is right, when they say that the world 
at large is benefited by the trusts. It is the trend 
of the times; it is bringing accurate thinking and 
thorough organization to bear upon the great prob- 
lems of production. The advantages of this process 
have now been so well learned that the evolution in 
organization can never stop. Its formulas must be 
applied to every process of life until they are re- 
duced to a scientific economy. The President Had- 
leys and the advocates of publicity might as well 
fix this thing in their minds first as last. What 
we call the trusts are simply the latest development 
of organization of the methods of production. Be- 
cause mankind at large has refused to study these 
problems of organization and a few individuals have 
mastered the science, those few individuals are reap- 
ing all the benefits. 

It is not part of this discussion to here go into the 
methods under which those organizations have been 
fostered by national legislation. It is a mere inci- 
dent of the situation. Four chief points present 
themselves, and only four: 

First. The trusts are in the direction of scientific 
organization of the methods of production. 

Second. Nearly all the benefits of these magnifi 
cent organizations now go to a few individuals. 

Third. It is contrary to the best interests of the 
public and dangerous to a repubican form of gov- 
ernmernment that these profits should continue to 
accumulate in such enormous percentages. 

Fourth. How are we going to bring the benefits 
of scientific organization into the hands of the many 
instead of the few? 

A hundred thousand of the best brains of the 
world are today engaged on this problem. Most of 
these brains are those of men who have begun life 
by believing in the system of individual competition. 
Therefore, they turn away now from any true so- 
lution of the difficulty. They exchange such val- 
uable suggestions as those regarding social ostracism 
and publicity. Why? Because they do not wish to 
see the figure of governmental co-operation, which 
looms up as the only barrier to individual accumu- 
lation. 

A man whose father was one of the great opera~ 
tors of Wall street, who controlled so many millions 
that he was able to wreck or make great business 
enterprises, said to the writer recently at a dinner 
that all 

INVESTMENT WAS BECOMING DOUBTFUL; 

he did not know where to put a dollar. All classes 
of enterprises were so largely at the disposal of ma- 
nipulation in the street, one day depressed far below 
par and the next raised far above, always with a 
like purpose, the one of serving individual interests, 
that investment in securities quoted on the street 
had become a lottery. It was in the power of four 
or five men, by manipulation of the stock or by 
starting a parallel,enterprise, or by any other of the 
numerous methods so well known, to make or break 
literally anything or anybody. Here were the meth- 
ods of the father being applied to the son’s disad- 
vantage. Greater whales had appeared in the seas 
which were capable of swallowing the sharks; the 
sharks were in jeopardy. 

No well-informed man in the business world to- 
day, but believes that with two or three hundred mil- 
lions at his disposal, a brain as able as some of those 
now in active careers may in turn attack and crush 
one leading business interest after another until 
even the millionaires may be swept from the field 
and practically all the wealth of the country con- 
centrated in one great corporation. 

It is lucky that the first man to perfect a science 
of business organization should also be a man whose 
impulses carry him in the direction of education. 
The same means that build great universities might 
just as deftly merge the republic into a monarchy. 
Any one who is at all on the inside of affairs in 
New York has hourly proof of the endless influence 
which money exercises over politicians, the press, 
educational institutions, and even the ministry itself. 
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A hundred thousand apologists of no mean intel- 
lectual capacity are always at the beck and call of a 
hundred millions of dollars, together with a less 
army of viler minds who stand ready to tear down 
the best and noblest if by so doing they can earn a 
fee. 

Here we are then. 

Eighty millions of people under a form of govern- 
ment which may be denominated a republic tem- 
pered by the use of money at the polls, up against 
the question of the distribution of wealth. Let it 
go upon present lines, and in ten years more not all 
the intelligence of the nation can provide a remedy. 
And is there any remedy today? One only—govern- 
mental ownership. Buy out these great interests; 
pay them a fair price—an extravagant price, if need 
be, but buy them and turn them into the hands of 
the people to manage for the benefit of all. 

Ah! the people! I hear you say that they are 
crude and stupid and corrupt and will not manage 
well. Perhaps. Undoubtedly, the management of 
many will never equal in economy of management 
the management of one brain. But then, economy 
is not the sole purpose; and if it costs more to 
manage, let us bear in mind that this additional cost 
will be represented by salaries of the many. 

We have no civil service capable of administering 
such things? I grant you. We have never had oc- 
casion for a civil service. Our postal affairs and our 
collections of customs dues are comparatively un- 
important. A little better or a little worse does not 
concern the average man. He would scarcely cross 
the street to help better the civil service. But if the 
street cars were under the control of the civil service, 
if the great transportation companies having in 
charge the safety of his person and the prompt de- 
livery of his freight were in charge of the civil 
service, how quickly the public interest would be 
aroused. Then we should have a civil service in 
reality. 

I challenge any reasoning mind taking up this 
subject without regard to past prejudices to arrive 
at any other goal than public ownership. 
ostracism,” “publicity’—they are the feeble cries of 
children. Let us brace up and look the situation 
fully in the face. Either it must continue, and it is 
every moment growing more like an avalanche, or it 
must end in public ownership. 


KOK Ok 
Pork @ Bean Trust 


Boston is in despair. A little while ago we chron- 
icled a story about a corner in beans, and now we 
see by the following item that the Boston pork mar- 
ket is monopolized: 

John P. Squire & Co., with a capital stock of 
$7500,000, was incorporated at Trenton, N. J., re- 
cently, to do a pork packing business in Boston and 
other points, absorbing about a dozen concerns, in- 
cluding the business of John P. Squire, of Boston. 


When will Boston add a pork and bean foundry 
to the list of its municipal enterprises? 


* OK 
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Corner Soft-shell Crabs 


Something new in “corners” has been undertaken 
by Dr. A. Perry Bowman of Sioux Citw and H. H. 
Sears of Chicago—a corner on  soft-shell crabs. 
Backed by capital to the amount of $300,000, these 
two men are now negotiating for the entire output 
of most of the eastern crab fisheries, with prospects 
of success. 

The deal has been conducted quietly thus far, but 
those who are familiar with it declare that the two 
men and their backers now have 90 per cent of this 
year’s catch under their control. Dr. Bowman is a 
well-known practicing physician here. He spent sev- 
eral weeks in New York this fall making preliminary 
negotiations. H. H. Sears was formerly manager 
of the Chesapeake Oyster Company in Sioux City.— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 
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Subscription Soon to be $1.00 


Tne CHALLENGE will remain in its present 
form of sixteen pages. 

The subscription price, however, will prob- 
ably be shortly advanced to one dollar. 

Don’t lose any time if you wish to get on 
board for one year for fifty cents. 
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My Challenge to Bryan 


Frankly, I never expect Mr. Bryan to pick 
up the gauntlet. I have too much respect for 
his flexible intelligence. Mr. Bryan is a man 
of the hour. When he thinks people want 
free silver he himself thinks that free silver 
is what they should have. When the general 
sentiment of this country was expressed in 
the idea that the trusts should be destroyed 
Mr. Brvan thought that the trusts were fit 
subjects for destruction. Just now the public 
is dimly commencing to realize that the trusts 
are a natural evolution of business and that 
they can no more be prevented than can water 
be prevented from boiling if there is enough 
fire. Mr. Bryan is, t think, also feeling about 
the same way and although he has never re- 
ceded from his original position that trusts 
must be destroyed just as he is yet ostensibly 
a free silver man, yet I must credit him with 
the intelligence of seeing that both positions 
are really logically untenable although it is 
possibly politically bad policy to abandon them 
too abruptly. 

Today the public do not know what to think 
about the trusts more than that they are very 
bad things, very, very bad. Mr. Bryan is in 
my estimation also in the position of not know- 
ing what to think nor what to say. However, 
while he is making up his mind, or rather, 
while he is waiting for the public to make up 
its mind, he utters a mild protest against ag- 
gressions of wealth, but has no particular plan 
of preventing it. I fear Mr. Bryan is abso- 
lutely ignorant of the laws of economics. How- 
ever, he has a great following and I know well 
enough that I could have no surer way of 
getting people together to hear what I have 
to say than to let Mr. Bryan divide my time 
in a debate. 

Mr. Bryan, if he is wise, will ignore me 
completely. ‘The moment he commences to 
explain why he can not meet me he will get on 
treacherous ground. If he excuses himself he 
will at once disclose the weakness of his ex- 
cuses. I myself can readily find a hundred ex- 
cuses for him to refuse to meet me where I 
can not find one for him to do so. 

If he met me he would to an absolute cer- 
tainty be defeated. He would lose his prestige 
as a politician, as a future presidential candi- 
date and as an editor. There is no use dis- 
cussing what he would gain by meeting and 
defeating me. That is such an impossibility 
that I refuse to waste time considering it. 
He would get a thousand dollars and his ex- 
penses, but that is not much for being snuffed 
out of public life. 

On the other hand, there could be no better 
advertisement possible of the strength of my 
argument that the only solution of the prob- 
lem of the trust is to “Let the Nation Own 
the Trusts” than such a debate would afford. 

Not, of course because Mr. Bryan’s being 
unable to defeat the argument would prove 
that nobody could defeat it, but the debate 
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would be of such a national character that the 
whole American public would be in position 
to see and judge for themselves that it was 
not Mr. Bryan’s intellectual incapacity that 
defeated him, but the impossibility of any 
argument being made by anyone against what 
I would have to say. Let me say again that 
the strength of the Socialist argument does 
not lay in the personality of the man present- 
ing it. It would not be I who would defeat 
Mr. Bryan any more than it would be a man 
with a repeating rifle defeating a man with a 
bow and arrows. The economic argument pos- 
sessed by the Socialist will defeat any one 
that attempts to meet it. I would back a 
hundred Socialists that I know to defeat Mr. 
l ryan in debate. Let a Socialist have a voice 
loud enough for the audience to hear and un- 
derstand what he says and I don’t think there 
is any chance of his meeting defeat in a debate. 

I am so sure of my position that I would 
agree to meet anyone in debate upon the trust 
problem and bet two to one on myself. If any 
of those professors of political conomy in the 
subsidized universities of this country think 
they know more about economics than I do 
then I herewith challenge them to make good 
their position by debating with me. I will 
pay all expenses of a meeting and pay any 
of them twice the sum they ordinarily get as 
a lecture fee if they will come on the platform 
with me. At one time it used to be said that 
the protection to this country from Socialism 
lay in educating the people so that they would 
not be carried away by the insidious and falla- 
cious appeal of demagogic Socialist agitators. 
When I was studying political economy at 
Harvard University some twenty years ago I 
used to think this way myself. I know better 
now. The only way to prevent the people 
from embracing Socialism is by keeping them 
uneducated. If this were not true I ask my 
intelligent readers if they do not think that 
some professor of political economy would 
come out and meet me in debate, especially 
when I offer to pay him a double fee? 

I very often think that Mr. Rockefeller 
would feel that he was making a bad invest- 
ment of his money in universities if in all his 
corps of professors he could not find a single 
one that he would dare let meet me nor in 
fact one that will dare on his own accord. 
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Mr. Bryan is not alone, you see, in being 
terrified to meet me. The college professors 
are in the same class of “know it alls but 
afraid to debate.” 

This is true, of course, of all the politicians. 
They are well known to be shams. A So- 
cialist simply cannot hire anyone at any price 
to debate with him that has any reputation to 
lose by being defeated. Now my dear readers, 
I have made my prediction that Mr. Bryan 
will ignore me. Let us see if I am not as 
right about what he would do politically as 
I was about what Ms. Rockefeller would do 
financially. 

To conclude, I would say that I am sending 
to Lincoln, Nebraska, for free distribution, 
2,500 copies of this issue of the paper con- 
taining my challenge to Mr. Bryan. Will peo- 
ple tell me that Mr. Bryan can ignore such a 
fair offer and yet retain his self-respect? 
Really I have reflected upon the matter as 
applied to myself. Suppose the conditions 
were reversed. Suppose that I had some one 
notice that I had ideas upon politics and that 
he offered me one thousand dollars to debate 
with him, and another thousand if he did not 
show me to be wrong. Suppose I was terrified 
to accept and ignored him. Why, I would 
never be able to appear publicly in the streets 
without such a sense of shame overcoming me 
that life forever after would be a burden to me. 

If a man well known as a public speaker, a 


man who publicly announces that he is devot- 
ing his life to educating the public upon po- 
litical questions, can with honor to himself 
refuse to meet a challenger in debate, then 
either he or I have a wrong standard of honor. 

Perhaps I have not stated proper ground 
for debate with Mr. Bryan. I will not allow 
such an excuse to prevent a meeting. Let Mr. 
Bryan state the ground himself if he finds 
any difference between us, and my offer 
stands good. If he cannot do this then let 
him be brave enough to avow that he is a So- 
cialist and that he will hereafter advocate our 
principles. 

He must be either for or against us. He 
once avowed himself against us. He may 
have changed his mind; if so let him say so. 
If not then let him say so and debate the point 
with me. 

One word more. I have offered Mr. Bryan 
a thousand dollars to meet me and a thousand 
more if he can defeat me before any audience 
anywhere in the United States. Perhaps Mr. 
Prvan thinks my offer too small. I refuse this 
excuse. Let him name his price. 

ee Pik 


Not Striving for ‘‘Good Form’”’ 


In one of my preceding issues I spoke of 
the attitude of a Socialist pressing forward his 
own individuality, his printing his picture for 
instance as I am doing upon the title page. I 
said with him it was simply a question as to 
whether he was the better advertising his arti- 
cle—Socialism, he wished to draw to the at- 
tention of the public. The matter of whether 
he was in good form himself was entirely sec- 
ondary. It is not a question of principle. It 
is simply a question of judgment. I again 
print my challenge to Mr. Bryan for a debate, 
and I confess to a certain lack of dignity in 
the manner of its presentation that may shock 
the more elegant of my readers. All this chal- 
lenging and offering a thousand dollars for 
Mr. Bryan to get on the platform with me 
smacks strongly, possibly, of a modern Boni- 
bastes Furioso; but the excuse for it lies in 
my belief that it is the simplest and quickest 
way to get the general public to understand 
that he must have a very weak case if he re- 
fuses me attention. Or course if, as it has been 
intimated to me, I am making the matter in 
this paper so largely personal and so disgust- 
ingly egotistical, that intelligent people will 
refuse to read it, then I] have overdone the 
matter. However, let me ask these people 
who would stickle for good form even if 
stickling meant the fall of a nation, if they 
think that if I would gain the attention of the 
public as well by sedate conservative methods 
as I do by the one adopted? 

I am not endeavoring to conform to conven- 
tion. This paper is published for the one and 
single purpose of drawing the attention of the 
world to the social effects which must follow 
from the concentration of industry in Amer- 
ica. Its mission has been somewhat simplified 
from that announced in the first number some 
few months ago. ‘Then I proposed first to 
draw attention to the imminence of important 
combinations in industry and to convince the 
public of the inevitability not only of such 
combinations, but of their result. Since I 
began to publish this paper the combinations 
in railways and steel have been of such tre 
mendous importance that the task of convinc- 
ing the public that such combinations are to 
occur has been practically done for me by the 
actual fulfillment of my prophecy. All that 
remains for me now is to show the logical in- 
evitability of the result. 

The Vatican sagaciously employs an advo- 
catus diabolus to paradoxically prove the 
sanctity of a candidate for canonization by 
alleging every possible unsaintly episode in the 
candidate’s character. For the want of a bet- 


ter one I will now act as my own advocatus 
diabolus, not so much to prove that I am a fit 
subject for canonization—that goes without 
saying; but that I am justified as the editor 
of this paper in adopting more or less spectac- 
ular methods in attracting the attention of the 
public. 

It is horribly bad form to force one’s self 
upon the public. No gentleman would ever 
do such a thing. If the gentleman should ac- 
cidentally bé a cog in the wheel that performed 
some meritorious act in life and his name was 
mentioned in connection therewith, that would 
possibly be excused. A gentleman will not 
do anything simply for the sake of being con- 
spicuous and in fact, some think that a gen- 
tleman should never do anything, no matter 
how good it may be if it may by any possi- 
bility render him conspicuous. ‘To this I sim- 
ply answer that [ am not striving to get up a 
reputation of being a gentleman. I am en- 
deavoring to warn the public of an impending 
social and economic crisis. A gentleman will 
not wear clothes that render him ridiculously 
conspicuous. I would willingly wear a cap 
and bells and parade down a city’s thorough- 
fare delivering my message on the trust at 
every street corner if I thought such a method 
would accomplish my end. It is not because 
I am ashamed to make such an exhibition of 
myself that I do not doit. It is simply because 
I do not consider it would accomplish my pur- 
pose. 

It is “bad form” to talk about one’s self. 
It is worse than “bad form”—it’s uninterest- 
ing.” I would say to that that it depends upon 
what you say about yourself. It has been said 
that anybody could write an interesting auto- 
biography if he would tell the whole story. 
Now I do not propose to tell the whole story 
and make a test of that proverb, but I do in- 
tend injecting whatever there is of my own 
personality that in my opinion will serve to 
elucidate my economic argument. One cannot 
get away from one’s self. My own experiences 
are of more value to me for illustrative pur- 
poses than any second-hand ones. 

I disarm my critics by acknowledging the 
justice of their criticisms when looking from 
their own standpoint, but our standpoints are 
different. I would even be more patient with 
my Beau Brummels if the cause of Socialism 
as it is now presented to me would brook pa- 
tience. If I were exploiting my own peculiar 
views as some have taken me to be doing and 
if these peculiar views were to be taken up 
at some distant time in the future after people 
had read THE CHALLENGE for a century or so, 
I might reconcile myself to conform to the 
usages of polite journalism. 

When P. T. Barnum intended to exhibit his 
circus in a town he knew that he must let 
everyone know that he was coming, and that 
he must let them know at once. There would 
be no profit nor use in letting people hear 
about his show the day after it was over. 

On the other hand, if Barnum had been a 
young doctor intending to settle in the same 
town and spend the rest of his life there build- 
ing up a regular practice, he would not adver- 
tise his entry into town the same way he would 
coming with his circus. In the circus case 
he must let people know at once or his efforts 
would be fruitless. In the case of the young 
doctor he had his life before him to do his 
advertising. 

If Socialism were a doctrine that depended 
solely upon educating people up to it and I 
had a life time to do it in, then the more se- 
date and regular methods of advertising it 
might be logically used. But Socialism today 
is nothing of the sort. Socialism is not only 
‘an inexorable and inevitable necessity, but it 

is a necessity that is now about to burst im~ 
mediately upon us. 

I say this because I consider the great trans- 
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formation scene in industry now being en- 
gineered by Pierpont Morgan must inevitably 
reflect itself in a social transformation. How 
long did it take Morgan to take over the great 
Carnegie steel plant? About one short month 
after he made up his mind the time was ripe. 
How long did it take him to take over the 
great railway systems? About the same time. 

Why should it take longer for Uncle Sam 
to take over the same properties when he 
makes up his mind? 

Did not people who admitted that some day 
or other there would be a unity of interests 
in railways in this country always say that 
it would take years to accomplish it? ‘The best 
posted men said this. Even shrewd old Uncle 
Russell Sage did not think Morgan was going 
to do it in such a jiffy. 

It was not that Morgan was such a wonder- 
ful man. He is no more wonderful than is 
the man who takes the kettle off the fire when 
the water is ready to boil over. The point 
had been reached in railroading when con- 
solidation was a necessity and he was at hand 
to take advantage of it. Morgan did not cre- 
ate the conditions which led to consolidation. 
He simply was a natural agent. 

Every editorial hen coop in this country is 
in a great turmoil of fuss and feathers. All 
the old editorial hens are clucking in a most 
bewildered way over Morgan’s vigorous 
brushing aside of their old saws about the per- 
manence of competition and the equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth in this country. The chorus 
of clucks has no one single note of accord 
except that of bewilderment. Some say with 
a bold front that if Morgan keeps up his ca- 
reer he will make the people actually restless. 
Most of the wiser papers, however, cluck so 
unintelligently that nobody can make out what 
they think and none of them cluck intelligently 
enough for us to see that the editor under- 
stands that Socialism is an inevitability. 

Whatever else may be said of THE CHAL- 
LENGE, I think that at any rate its interpretion 
of the meaning of the trust is not easily mis- 
understood. We may be wrong, but at any 
rate we are not covering up our meaning in 
unintelligible clucking. 

As to the question of good taste displayed 
in these columns, we thing that that is quite a 
subordinate issue. The main question is 
whether what we say is true or false. Some 
men are more disturbed at being accused of 
wearing a made cravat than they are of being 
called a liar. 

<a le 


Trusts & Trades:Unions 


Miles, Iowa, Feb. 26, rgor. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Friend: I enclose you lists of names of 
parties in Marion, Iowa, and Savanna, Illinois, to 
whom you could send sample copies, if you wish. 
I hope you can create a big circulation. I wish you 
could find space in your paper to say something 
about organized labor when Rockefeller and Mor- 
gan own all the railroads, and also something about 
us poor devils working 52 Sundays each year for O. 
That is what we are doing here, all of us that work 
by the month., and if we lay off a day to go toa 
funeral or celebration we are sure to be docked. 
Guess if Uncle Sam owned the railroad, we wouldn’t 
have to work Sunday for nothing. How about it? 
I receive your paper, and must admit I am honestly 
“stuck on it.” I enclose those names, free of 
charge, and hope they will be some good to you. 
Truly yours, Patrick O’BRIEN. 

* 


Dear Pat: Organized labor will not be “in 
it” after Rockefeller owns the railroads. The 
only reason why a strike terrifies a railroad 
manager today is because he fears a compet: 
ing road will take his business when he is 
tied up. I don’t think, however, that Rocke- 
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feller will treat you any worse when he owns 
all the roads than the present owners do. Un- 
der competition they must sweat the life out 
of you, nights, Sundays, holidays, in order to 
successfully meet competing railroads. Every- 
thing being equal, I don’t so much doubt the 
humanity of Rockefeller as to think he would 
not prefer both from business as well as senti- 
mental reasons to have you well fed and not 
over-worked, and hence fairly well contented, 
rather than to have you as dangerous as a 
famished wolf, as you are now. Put yourself 
in his place, and ask if you would not feed 
your slaves well, rather than risk an uprising. 
The trouble will be for him to find out how to 
do it. I am trying to find out for him, and ‘if 
a Socialist can’t do it, who can? 

Rockefeller and Morgan will try to keep 
this country on the rails, but the old thing has 
started on too great a pace for them to do it. 
They have to find investment for two billion 
dollars per year, and they can’t do it. When 
they throw up the sponge and admit they can- 
not, that means, my dear Pat, that you will be 
out of a job until Rockefeller says to your 
Uncle Sam, “Here, you old fellow, I am tired 
of running this automobile. She is too fast 
for me. You run her yourself for a bit; let 
me have a rest. I wish I had had sense 
enough to have sold out to Carnegie instead 
of having been fool enough to have let him 
sell out to me.”—[EpiToR CHALLENGE. ] 

(Es 


Improvement in Street Cleaning 


Modern improvements may permit of the cleaning 
of Denver’s streets at much lower cost than at pres- 
ent, while the work will be much better done. A 
very substantial improvement in street-sweeping ma- 
chinery has recently been patented by which the re- 
volving broom of the street-cleaning machine is actu- 
ated by an independent motor instead of being geared 
to the wheels. As the sweeper is driven slowly the 
broom revolves slowly, and vice versa. If the broom 
is made to revolve independently when a very dirty 
section of the street is reached the speed of the 
horses may be slackened while the broom is made to 
go faster, thus scouring the pavements thoroughly. — 

The machines may also be propelled by motors and 
horses dispensed with. The automobile sweepers 
travel faster than those drawn by horses, and do 
much cleaner work. Another Eastern innovation 
which will be investigated is a street-sweeping ma- 
chine which is operated by a trolley car. On streets 
where there are car lines the dirt is swept out of 
the gutters and to the middle of the street by ordi- 
nary machines. Then, after street car travel becomes 
light the trolley sweeper comes along, gathers up the 
dirt, and conveyors place it in box-cars, where it 
can be hauled away and dumped at slight cost. The 
same machines are in use in Eastern cities for dis- 
posing of snow. In Denver at present, when there is 
a snowfall the tramway company has to push the 
snow off its tracks, and the snow then has to be 
shoveled up and hauled away in wagons. The man- 
ufacturers of both types of machines will shortly 
have samples sent to Denver so that the city authori- 
ties can see their workings—Denver Republican. 

ee we 
We speak the truth, and what care we 
For hisses and for scorn, 


While some faint glimmerings we can see 
Of Freedom’s coming morn? 


Let liars fear, let cowards shrink, 
Let traitors turn away; 
Whatever we have dared to think, 
That dare we also say. 
—JAMES RusSsELL LOWELL. 


* OK Ox 
One of the handsomest exchanges that comes to 
our desk is THe CHALLENGE, of Los Angeles. We 
have no doubt a sample copy can be had by any of 
our readers by their making that desire known by 
a postal-card addressed to the editor of the publica- 
tion—Exeter Penny Press. 
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We Live Under An Oligarchy 
We live, says the U. S. Investor, under an oli- 
garchy. That pernaps is not an admission we should 
feel like making in the ears of the whole world, but 
it is a fact which no intelligent American strives 
any longer to hide from himself. The American 
people possess the best sense of humor in the world, 
and have no difficulty in perceiving the incongruity 
between their boasted position as political freemen 
and their real position as the tools of an oligarchy 
of usurpers. Looked at from the standpoint of our 
political theories our position is intolerable. But 
the American people are more apt to be governed 
by conditions than by theories, and actual condi- 
tions have not yet become absolutely unendurable. 
Until they reach that point it is hardly likely that 
the worm will feel itself at bay. There is this to be 
said, the people who are governed by conditions 
rather than by theories are very apt to defer action 
until it is too late. But let us not discuss that con- 
sideration. Let us confine ourselves to the simple 
fact that we are the worst governed people in the 
world. On purely theoretical grounds we should 
object to being governed by an oligarchy; but we 
presume that as a matter of fact very few of us 
would have much feeling in the matter if only the 
oligarchy ruled us wisely and well. The thing that 
galls us is, that government in this country has been 
usurped by a scheming few, and that the schemers 
rob us themselves and sell the right to others to rob 
us, and otherwise make it difficult for us to pursue 
our ways in peace. It is unnecessary for us to go 
into particulars. Our meaning will be sufficiently 
clear if we mention one evil among many, viz, leg- 
islative blackmailing. To be brief, the rise of the 
political boss and the growing power of money in the 
affairs of political government in this country have 
sufficiently demonstrated that this 1s not a govern- 
ment by the people for the people, but a government 
by an adroit few in the interests of those who will 
pay them the most money. 

THE NEW OLIGARCHY. 

Humiliating as the situation has been in the past, 
it gives evidence of reaching a condition in the near 
future not to be tolerated by self-respecting people. 
So far the usurpation of government has been ac- 
complished principally by vulgar political bosses of 
the Croker or Quay stripe. But an alarming turn 
for the worse is now being witnessed, inasmuch as 
the real government of this country is rapidly fall- 
ing into the hands of powerful financiers not pre- 
viously identified with party politics, whose obvious 
purpose is to use it for their own ends and against 
the public interests. It is one thing to be ruled by 
political heelers; they are an expensive nuisance, but 
every once in a while it is possible to teach them a 
lesson, and make them act fairly decently. The new 
oligarchy, however, is the kind that crushes. The 
astutest commercial and financial minds in the world 
are today intent upon subverting the government of 
the United States to their private ends. Their plan 
is to secure the enactment and perpetuation of meas- 
ures calculated to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the public. Such measures as they aim at must 
inevitably reduce the mass of the people to economic 
servitude, and must have a strong tendency to crush 
that independent spirit which has so far becn the 
chief characteristic of that portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon race that has inhabited this continent. It is 
tolerably certain, therefore, that we shall not be able 
to present that brave front to the new oligarchy that 
we have presented to the oligarchy of the Platts, 
Quays and Crokers. (Who are but Rockefeller’s 
servants.—H. G. W.) 

The people are rightly alarmed. But what shall 
they do to remedy the situation? What indeed? 
Who can show us a way of escape? Is there any 
escape under a democracy? When one hears such 
questions as these seriously propounded by Ameri- 
cans of the highest intelligence and the most prac- 
tical abilities, he is justified in assuming that the 
situation is serious. The mere idea of monarchy is 
calculated to excite merriment in the average Ameri- 
can mind; and yet we have no doubt that not a few 
of our most rational thinkers would, if pressed to an 
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issue, contend that such a form of government would 
be preferable to the political despotism towards 
which, in their opinion, we are so rapidly progress- 
ing. We can be pretty sure, however, that 1f a mon- 
archy is ever established in this country, it will not 
be with the consent of the governed. ‘he people, 
as a people, will never welcome that panacea. They 
would probably prefer to retain the name of free- 
men, even if they lost all that the name implies, 
rather than tolerate the outward show of monarchy, 
even if under that designation they could obtain real 
democratic government. The oligarchies themselves, 
we can be pretty sure, will never care to change the 
outward form of government. ‘hey are not playing 
with words, but with facts. In all probability their 
purpose will be better served by the existing form 
of government than by any other. Very likely they 
argue that they can cajole or hoodwink a democracy, 
so-called, into allowing them to do things that they 
would not dare to do outright if they possessed re- 
gal power. Despots and oligarchs cannot ignore 
the fact that after all the people possess the power 
of revolution, and are likely to use it when every- 
thing else fails. Consequently it will serve their 
purpose better to attain their ends by indirection— 
at least until the spirit of the people has been finally 
crushed by economic servitude. 
* * Xx 


What a Catholic Priest Says 


Economic individualism has transformed roses into 
thorns and flowers into thistles. Under the growth 
and domination of competition joy and laughter are 
choked by sobs and sighs, and wreaths of smiles are 
drowned in floods of tears. Why should the toilers 
in the great city of Chicago invite Bryan and Roose- 
velt to address them on Labor Day? These dema- 
gogues offered no specific for the evils that afflict 
the laboring element. The Democrat and Repub- 
lican platforms do not propose to give a four-hour 
working day with increased wages, because their 
parties are interested in the robbery of labor. They 
are vampires that prey on the heart's bloom of the 
millions, and they will never cease till the masses 
sign their own emancipation. Yet these outraged, 
down-trodden, persecuted people will perpetuate their 
slavery by supporting capitalism. They will shout 
for Bryan and McKinley and denounce Socialist 
leaders as their enemies. T. McGrady. 

* *K x 


“Tying Up the Ends” 

J. P. Morgan has authorized the Associated Press 
to state that the capital issue of the United States 
Steel corporation would be $300,000,000 bonds, $400,- 
000,000 of preferred stock and $400,000,000 of com- 
mon stock, 

Asked as to the terms for exchange of the stock 
and bonds of the Carnegie Company for the new se- 
curities, Morgan intimated that this was a matter 
which concerned the stockholders and bondholders 
of the Carnegie Company. 

As to the probability of the early issue of the syn- 
dicate circular inviting subscriptions to the new se- 
curities, Morgan said that it would depend upon 
“tying up ends,” which required time, and that no 
further statement was likely to be forthcoming re- 
garding the terms of the consolidation until the cir- 
cular was issued. 

* kK OK 


It’s Perfectly Regular 


Minority stockholders in the Steel and Wire Trust 
think it a little queer that the controlling interests 
should sell the Trust a fleet of lake steamers largely 
owned ‘by those same interests for much more than 
the vessels cost. Nothing queer about it. Having 
robbed the public to the extent of their ability the 
trusts are now robbing their stockholders for the 
benefit of those in control. All trusts do this; so 
why should the little investors squirm?—W. R. 
Hearst. 


Tue CHALLENGE sent to any address for fifty cents 
a year. Foreign and domestic stamps taken. 
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Havemeyer on Trusts 


Havemeyer, the sugar manufacturer, was a visitor 
in New Orleans recently, and while there was in- 
terviewed by a reporter for the Picayune, as fol- 
lows: 

“It would not be fair,” said the reporter, “for you 
to go away without having something to say about 
trusts, particularly on the subject of sugar and 
coffee.” 

Mr. Havemeyer laughed. “I thought I was going 
to get off without any of that kind of talk here,” he 
remarked. “1 am really not interested very much 
in active business just now. I let the others bother 
about those matters. As far as trusts are concerned, 
TI look upon them as a necessary evil, but I have 
nothing to do with them.” 

“What about sugar?” 

“The price of sugar is not controlled by the 
American Sugar Company. ‘he price of sugar is 
controlled by the price and production of beets in 
Germany. That is a world product, and its price 
cannot be controlled by any company or combina- 
tion in this country. 1 think sugar can be manufac- 
tured and sold cheaper than the present price, but 
the price of the raw material will have to go down 
before it can tbe done, and that will not depend 
upon any action of the company.” 

“TJ thought that the main object of the trust is to 
benefit the consumer by lowering the price of the 
product.” 

“That is exactly the case, leaving all irony out 
of the question. Business men have found that the 
way to make immense amounts of money is to place 
an article on the market that will please the con- 
sumer at a price that he can afford to pay, and the 
object of every good business man is to do that— 
if he understands his business. ‘hat is proved by 
the fact that trusts that are really without compe- 
tition are the ones that have done the most to please 
their customers. take the Pullman Company. It 
has no competition, yet you find the latest and new- 
est and most improved cars in their service all the 
time. The reason is that it pays.” 


The iaborer selling his labor is the only man en- 
gaged in competition nowadays.—H. G. W. 


“What the people want is cheap coffee and sugar, 
they don’t care much who sells it or where he gets 
it, and that is the reason the man who can sell the 
cheapest is the one that will get the most out of the 
article. He must not make a poor article to sell 
cheap. He must give the best for the money.” 

“How about the coffee and sugar fight?” 

“Oh, I have nothing to do with that. Coffee is 
not raised in this country, and it is not controlled by 
a trust. I supposed if it were raised here it would 
be in a little while, but the coffee men have the thing 
down pretty fine; they are selling raw coffee now 
cheaper than it has been in some time. As to your 
question about the coffee and sugar combination, 
little sugar is generally taken in coffee, and there 
may be some coffee in the sugar, but really 1 am 
not in the inside in these matters, as I leave them 
entirely to the others. i 

“The statement that has been made that the 
American Sugar Refining Company has made a pub- 
lic statement of the cost per barrel of their product 
and the profit that is made at present prices is false, 
absolutely,” said Mr. Havemeyer. “They have never 
made such a statement, and the statement attributed 
to them( if they made it, would be untrue, as the 
figures named is not the correct figure, nor is it any- 
where near the right sum. This is the business 
of the company, and not the business of the public, 
and the company will not let the public in on any- 
thing that does not concern it. 

“One of the city newspapers is talking editorially, 
and bright editorials they are, too,” said he, “about 
the trusts, but they are taking ground that won't 
hold a minute. They are taking the Chandler reso- 
lutions, that passed the Senate, seriously, too. Why, 
those resolutions were never intended seriously. 
They were only introduced and passed to quiet the 
public. Such things have to be done now and then 
when the people think they want something that they 
don’t know anything about.” 
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“Well,” said the reporter, “your views on trusts 
must be very interesting if you would only give 
them.” 

“Now, hold on,” said Mr. Havemeyer, “it is time 
to quil jumping on me for awhile, and take up the 
iron men, Let Carnegie have a little whirl at it. He 
would enjoy it, | think, and 1 am perfectly willing 
to let him have the pleasure in my piace. Let the pa- 
pers talk about the one billion dollar deal in the 
iron indusiry. ‘Lhat is something like a big thing.” 

“Do you suppose that Carnegie is really selling 
out his interests?” 

{lt looks that way, really, but 1 think it will be 
found that he has a string on it. i do not think 
that he could sell out entirely if he wanted to, nor 
all at once. It would be too hard for him to get out, 
and too much of a strain on the business. No, I do 
not think that he is getting out of it entirely.” 


*x* *K * 


Money Saving Scheme 

lt is quite evident that J. Pierpont Morgan en- 
terlains the same economic yiews as many other 
cilizens who talk a great deal and view with alarm 
the tendency of the times. ‘Lhe great financier may 
yet find himself hail fellow well met with the radicals 
who declaim against the evils of competition, and he 
may travel with them in quite tranquil fashion to 
the parting of the ways where the decision must be 
made whether Mr. Morgan or the common herd 
shall own the consolidated industrial interests of the 
country. 

However, this troublesome bridge need not be 
crossed just at present. ‘Lhe immediate stretch of 
highway is pleasant to contemplate and the journey 
may be enlivened by much profitable discussion. 

For instance, Mr. Morgan has declared that if 
the companics forming the new combination had 
continued their existence in a state of single bless- 
edness the result would have been much the same as 
in the social relation where bachelorism and old 
maidism exist. ‘Lhe uncombined state would have 
cost a lot of money. 

‘The separate steel companies each with its hand 
against its brother, compelled to keep up separate 
establishments and make betterments would, it is 
estimated, have spent in the aggregate of $50,000,000 
a year for the next five years. Under the new dis- 
pensation of community of interests and communal 
life, this vast sum will be saved. It will be noted 
that the sum mentioned is 5 per cent on the capital 
stock of $1,000,000,000 of the new steel corporation. 

If 5 per cent can be saved in the mere matter of 
doing away with unnecessary betterments, another 5 
per cent might be saved by instituting other econo- 
mies in actual production, salaries and profits of 
middlemen. Just how large a percentage might be 
saved through the benefit of monopoly is difficult to 
determine, as Mr. Morgan is not a talkative person, 
except when in conversation with his peers. But this 
phase of the money-saving question surely is an in-~ 
viting one for speculation. 

This steel deal ‘incident is one that will furnish 
much enjoyment to many who have heretofore la- 
bored under the disadvantage of the epithet, doc- 
trinaire, and have been flouted and reproached for 
entertaining crazy notions. Mr. Morgan has given 
the country a valuable lesson in the possibilities of 
saving money and making money by eliminating 
competition.—Los Angeles Express. 
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The two existing zinc and chemical trusts were 
consolidated with a capital of $64,000,000 recently in 
Philadelphia. The leading institutions in the deal 
are the General Chemical Company, known as the 
Chemical Trust, and the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, known as the Zinc Trust. 


* OK OK 


Americans are beginning to sell their furniture in 
such large quantities as to alarm the British manu- 
facturer, who thinks that in a very short time the 
people will be getting all their tables and chairs and 
‘bureaus from the same country that sends them their 
pork, beef and wheat. 
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England’s Greatest Socialist 


9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London, S. W., Feb. 13, 1901. 


Dear Wilshire: I duly received the copies of your CHALLENGE. It is a 
well-printed and attractive sheet, which ought to do good service to the cause. 
That you have taken a very heavy load upon yourself no one knows better than 
I do; for I remember well the early days of Justice, just seventeen years ago, 
and the endless trouble and anxiety they meant for me. However, things have 
moved along since January, 1884, and nowhere more rapidly than in America. [ 
do believe that you have a very good chance of making THe CHALLENGE a com- 
mercial success. The work you have done on the Pacific Slope of late must 
help you materially. 

My sympathy is certainly with your view of the situation, and more than my 
sympathy, my complete intellectual conviction. Where the economic develop- 
ment is most advanced, there must Socialism first be found. And, as the United 
States are a full economic generation ahead of any other country, it is with you, 
notwithstanding unconsciousness on the part of the most of the people, that the 
practical solution of the problem of national (leading to international) co-op- 
eration will earliest come. Nearly all of us revolutionary Social-Democrats are 
drawing our clearest illustrations of the approaching and inevitable transforma- 
tion of capitalism from America. From that point to equally clear evidence of 
Socialist influence and control in the shape of national ownership of the trusts 
is no long distance. In the meantime, American competition cannot fail to hasten 
on the final triumph of Socialism in Europe by forcing capitalist combinations 
on this side of the Atlantic to submit or coalesce with their more powerful and 
cheaper-producing American compeers; while the workers, also, ignorant and 
apathetic as they are in England, unfortunately, having been compelled to ac- 
knowledge that trades unions, with their petty wage-protecting theories, have not 
the remotest chance of success against thoroughly organized and capably admin- 
istered trusts, will be driven to resort to the wider consolidation of their class 
interests in educated and disciplined Social-Democracy. Now, as ever, economic 
facts will irrisistibly impel human intelligence to action on the only lines along 
which progress is possible. Monopoly must lead inevitably to Socialism. 

As to yourself, you have seen much of both worlds, the old and the new. 
You are experiencel in business, have studied widely and have thought a great 
deal. Soundly and broadly based upon the true theories of material and indus- 
trial evolution, you can bring your fully-developed mind to bear with ripe theo- 
retical insight upon the last stage of capitalism, now extending all round you. 
You are thus able to keep constantly before your countrymen the true meaning of 
events which at present they scarcely appreciate, and through your CHALLENGE 
can thus help them to rise to the level of their opportunities as educated and 
class conscious citizens of the world. I know none who is better capable than 
yourself of rendering this great service to the workers of America and to man- 
Yours fraternally, H. M. HynpMaAvn. 

* * * 


kind at large. 


From a Member of Parliament 


33 North Side, Clapham Common, London, S. W., Feb. 13, 1901. 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir: I have been much interested in reading a copy of your paper, 
Tue CHALLENGE and as I see you receive foreign stamps I enclose three shil- 
lings’ worth, which represents about a year’s subscription and postage. If when 
it is exhausted, you will send me a post-card I shall be glad to renew the sub- 
scription. Yours faithfully, W. S. Carne. 


New Method of Pumping Water 


The Auto-Vacuum Pump, shown in the accompanying cut, is 
designed to lift water from shallow wells or other places where the 
total height is not over fifteen feet. It is a vacuum pump and as 
such its field of operation is strictly limited to low lifts. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump is simplicity itself. The main part 
of the pump is an iron tank, varying in size with the capacity of 
the pump, in which gasoline is exploded. The explosion creates a 
vacuum in the tank and the pressure of the atmosphere forces the 
water to be lifted through a supply pipe up into the tank. When 
the water rises to a certain height in the tank, it automatically 
empties itself and at the same time takes in another supply of gaso- 
line for the next explosion. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump will continue working automatically 
without attention after once being started. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump has no piston, belt, wheel, cog, pulley, 
nor journal. There is practically no machinery about it. It cannot 
be used for any purpose except pumping. It is in no sense a gas 
engine, and cannot be used to develop power. It simply utilizes 
the vacuum created by the explosion to lift water. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump consumes about one gallon of gas- 
oline to every 9,000 gallons of water lifted 15 feet. With gasoline 
at 14 cents per gallon, the price at present in Los Angeles, it costs 
ahout one cent per inch per hour for a lift of 15 feet, that is to give 
a flow of 100 inches costs one dollar per hour. It is at once admitted 
that the consumption of gasoline by the “Auto” is somewhat greater, 
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according to water lifted, than that of the ordinary gas engine, but 
when it is considered that the services of an engineer or attendant 
can be entirely dispensed with, the cost of the increased amount of 
gasoline consumed is considerably, if not entirely offset. It is also 
to be remembered that the simplicity of construction keeps the cost 
of repairs at a minimum. There should not be ten dollars required 
for repairs in ten years. 

An Auto-Vacuum Pump with a capacity of 100 inches can be 
furnished set up complete anywhere in Los Angeles county for $300. 
WEIGHT OF PUMP—PORTABILITY. 

A pump that will lift 35 inches of water requires a tank 35 
inches high and 26 inches in diameter, weighing about 200 pounds. 
Such a pump can be furnished for $150 f. 0. b. Los Angeles. 

It is especially adapted for farmers who wish to irrigate from 
artesian wells that have ceased to flow, but where the water stands 
near the surface, or where water is to be taken from a ditch or 


a stream. 


_ Miners will also find it just the thing for pumping sluice heads 
trom streams or sump holes. Sand, gravel, and even cobble stones 
will pass through the pump without injury, as there is no machinery 
to become clogged up. 

For prices, terms, and further particulars, write or apply to 


Tue Auto-VacuuM Pump Co., 
706 North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Doesn’t Destroy Individuality 


Tiffin, Ohio, Feb. 26, 1gor. 
H. Gaylord, Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 


Comrade: I am under obligations for several 
copies of your paper, THE CHALLENGE, which I have 
enjoyed very much. Those who oppose Socialism 
say it will destroy individuality. Tue CHALLENGE 
doesn’t indicate this. Success to you! Faithfully, 

Cuas. R. Marrin. 
* K 


From Old Maine State 


Camden, Me., Feb. 26, 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: Was very much pleased with the 
copy of THE CHALLENGE that I received, so I en- 
close 50 cents in stamps for one year’s subscription 
for myself, and will try to find a few subscribers 
to send in later. Send paper to, Fraternally yours, 

L. E. BrRAMHALL. 


19OI. 


* * * 


“A Mass of Convincing Facts’’ 

046 Howard Street, San Francisco, Feb. 26, 1901. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade—Have just seen Nos. 3 and 4 of 
THE CHALLENGE. It is an excellent paper. Typo- 
graphically, it is perfect, and the reading matter is 
one mass of convincing truths. Herewith I enclose 
you a list of some of my acquaintances whom I think 
will be interested in your paper. Fraternally, 


Orro Bopine. 
Be ke Sek 


From Another “Jay Jay’”’ 


New York, February 24, root. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir and Comrade: To some one’s courtesy 
I owe several copies of THe CHALLENGE. I like the 
name and the paper. It will be a pleasure a little 
later to send the dollar I can spare on the receipt of 
my next pension pay early in March. Wishing you 
every success in your laudable undertaking. Yours 


fraternally. James J. Hm. 
* * * 


A Remedy for The Trusts 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 23, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Esq. : 

Dear Sir—I have received a sample copy of THE 
CHALLENGE, and am much pleased with it. I cannot 
say that I am a Socialist (as yet), but I am willing 
to admit that Socialists seem to have a remedy for 
most modern evils, particularly the trusts. And that 
is a great deal more than either Republican or Demo- 
crats can say. Enclosed, find a year’s subscription. 
Yours truly, Tuomas O. CrarK. 

* * * 


Confidence in The Challenge 


San Francisco, March 1, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: I have received a copy of 
your CHALLENGE, like it, and hereby send you eight 
yearly subscribers, according to the terms published 
in it. Will send you more from time to time. Ten 
years ago I heard you speak in Fresno, and from 
that and other evidences of your abilities and cour- 
age, I place great confidence in your undertaking. 
Enclosed please find the list of subscribers, and a 

postal money order for the amount. Yours, 
M. E. Morse. 
* * X* 


Making For the Same Goal 


; San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 25. 1got. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire—Many thanks for the copies of 
Tur CHALLENGE sent to me. Its appearance cer- 
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tainly does you great credit. Every paper which is 
designed to make men think along lines of social 
and economic progress is a distinct addition to the 
forces which make for growth. While my analysis 
differs in certain material respects from yours, I 
realize that each of the schools of advanced propa- 
ganda has its part to play in arousing thought, and 
preparing the way for action. Sincerely yours, 
James F. Morton, Jr. 
*x* * * 


Considers it Very Good 


Lincoln, Neb., Feb 19, tgor. 
Editor of Tar CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 6th inst. at hand; 
CHALLENGE. 

I consider it very good, and it deserves a wide 
circulation. I appreciate your kindness in sending 
me the paper. I will give my aid in extending its 
circulaiton. 

I will use all Socialistic matter you wish to send 
to the best advantage. Wishing you success in a 
good cause, I remain, respectfully, 

Miss Burra WILKIE. 

650 South Seventeenth street. 

* *K 


also 


“The Greatest of Its Hind’’ 


Holland, Texas, Feb. 25, r1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles: 

Dear Comrade: THE CHALLENGE is the greatest 
of its kind. I hope you will be eminently success- 
ful. A sixteen-page paper for 25 cents and a So- 
cialist paper at that, is something phenomenal. 

Find enclosed $2.50 for five postals, and the pre- 
mium watch you advertise. I find selling postal 
cards the easiest method tor getting subscribers, and 
think you should push the method. I think you 
would find that offerine a Standard Dictionary or a 
collection of good economic books a good premium. 
Verv respectfully, W. R. McBurnett. 

x * * 


An Ideal Realized 


Hopkins, Minn., Feb. 26, rgor. 
H. G. Wilshire, Editor Tort CHALLENGF: 

Dear Sir: Herewith I enclose you postal note 
for 50 cents in payment for a year’s subscription to 
your paper, a sample copy of which I recently re- 
quested and have just received. 

If your issue of February 20th is the regular size 
of the paper, I am unable to see how you can send 
it for the small amount asked. The paper upon 
which it is printed, its typographical appearance and 
your presentation of the claims of Socialism, are 
nearly all that I have been looking for, and I trust 
longer acquaintance will confirm my present good 


opinion. If so, I shall be glad to send you such 
names as I can gather from time to time. Yours 
truly, R. L. McBripe. 


*k Ok Ok 
“Best Weekly in the Country” 


New York, February 26. 

My Dear Wilshire: Through some lucky _nis- 
take you have been sending THE CHALLENGE to 
Professor Commons, at my address. I don’t know 
where he jis, so can’t forward the papers. Have 
read them instead. I’ll do what I can to introduce 
your paper into New York circles. It is the best 
weekly in the country, without any exception; and 
the cheapest in the world. Will try to send you a 
bunch of subscribers soon. 


I enclose a little monthly, edited by my wife (L.. 


K. Commander) and myself. We have to find some 
outlet for our ideas, and so have been printing them 
in our Bellamy Review. I think you'll find several 
things worth reprinting each month. 

You’re just on the right line, and should build 
up a great circulation. I can’t suggest any im- 
provement in THE CHALLENGE. It’s tip-top. Yours 


heartily. Hersert N. Casson. 
* 
We have seen the Bellamy Review. It is excel- 
lent—H. G. W. 
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From ‘‘Merrie England” 


London, W. C., Feb. 12, Igo!. 

Dear Mr. Wilshire—Thanks for the copy of THE 
CHALLENGE that reached me the other day. I was 
very much interested in it—that goes without say- 
ing. I have not had time to see many of my old 
Socialist acquaintances yet, except those I work with 
on an industrial council, which is not professedly So- 
cialist. JI had a talk with Bernard Shaw the other 
day. He was glad to hear of you. Tonight I hope 
to see (only for a chat—not for work, political or 
otherwise) Emile Van der Volde, who is—as far 
as I can make out—one of the best of the Socialist 
deputies in Belgium. But as I am not eloquent 
enough to talk or write, I can’t say I do much, if 
anything, for Socialism here. The differences be- 
tween the movement in Englard and the movement 
in America strike me very forcibly. Yet I think 
there are great changes ahead of us here. The 
Queen’s tenure of office was a balancing force, which 
has gone new. But sfiJl England is not Italy nor 
France, and things will go on no way but the Eng- 
lish way! But go forward they certainly will. With 
best wishes, sincerely yours—Mabel H. Bode. 

x * * 


Thinks It’s a Convincer 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 20, 1901. 
To Tue CHALLENGE, Mr. H. G. Wilshire: 

Dear Sir—Being the secretary of the Workers’ 
Progressive Society, I write to you in their name. 
One of the members brought one of your papers, 
Tue CHALLENGE, up to the meeting last Friday, and 
many members read it and looked it over, and they 
immediately saw what real good social knowledge 
they could get, and a desire came over them of ob- 
taining your paper, is possible. 

But to our sorrow, what we wanted was lacking 
financial accounts are very low, and what could we 
do but ask you as a favor to send us as many of 
your papers as you can spare, whatever the number, 
and when our financial accounts are stronger we will 
repay you for your kind favor. You be the “kind 
friend,’ as you say in your note. 

I personally know that it will convert a good many 
who are not Socialists, to be Socialists, as our Cleve- 
land Citizen, which Max Hayes has kindly given us. 

We hope and trust you will kindly oblige us in 
that way, and wishing you and your paper much 
success. SAMUEL WEIss, Secretary. 

I send you 100 samples with pleasure.—H. G. W. 


* *K 


Our Mail Carriers are all Honest 


Baltimore. Md., Feb. 24, 1go1. 
Brer. Wilshire: After several weeks, five or six, 
I guess, THE CHALLENGE—two samples reached me. 
I am rather dazed by the typographical style you 
carry. Looks like a $4.00 weekly, and carries only 
swell “ads.” (No $10,000 soap “ads.” though.) The 
paper, too, is of excellent quality. Mechanically, you 
are quite too “respectable.” You must be going 
down into your jeans deep to run the thing. For 
it can hardly pay its expenses at a 50 or 25-cent rate 
of subscription. I’m going to risk a half a dollar 
with those letter-slingers of the Slope, and see if it 
will pass them. Money letters are not so secure 
between here and the Coast as between here and the 
East. I guess your letter slingers are more “enter- 
prising.” At least that has been my experience, and 
that of a comrade here. Socialism will have to be 
crowded upon us down here by the rest of the coun- 
try. I take six copies of Appeal, two copies of 
Workers’ Call, two of The People, two of The Pub- 
lic (single-tax, but a pretty noisy little paper), and 
half a dozen other weekiy and monthly papers. 
Would like five copies of THE CHALLENGE, but I 
send out every copy I get, and the postage is no 
small item to a very poor devil. Success to you! 
You Californians are neck and neck with Massa- 

chusetts, I guess, and Illinois. Yours, J. P. Mason. 
Guess I’ll send stamps. The money-order branch 
of the postoffice keeps aristocratic hours of business, 
opening too late and closing too early for the work- 

ing man ¢ ol ied Sage! 2 
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Farming Machinery Exports 


One of the most striking items in the 
Sunday World’s news columns a few 
days ago was the statement that 25,000 
tons of agricultural machinery are go- 
ing out of New York and other eastern 
ports within the next few days. To 
Southern Russia alone 20,000 tons of 
this total, valued at $1,500,000, are go- 
ing on three steamers of the Black Sea 
line. 

This is solid proof that American 
farming machinery made of iron and 
steel has invaded the markets of the 
world and captured them against the 
utmost efforts of their only serious com- 
petitors—the German and_ British 
makers. A leading export agent tells 
the World that American shipments of 
this class of goods for 1901 promise to 
exceed in value those of last year by 
fully one-third, so that not less than 
$21,000,000 worth of them will be ex- 
ported within the current twelve months. 
They are not going to Russia alone, 
but to all agricultural countries. Within 
the next month the first shipment to 
Algeria will be made from this port, 
and large orders from Greece and Sibe- 
ria are being filled. 

* OK Ox 


Electric Typewriters 


A new typewriting machine is being 
introduced in which electro-magnetic 
power is utilized. In appearance and 
general construction the machine re- 
sembles the ordinary typewriter, and the 
addition of the electrical adjustments 
is said not to reduce its simplicity of 
action. A motor frame, an _ electro- 
magnet and a rheostat are placed below 
the typebasket. When a key is depressed 
a pendant is thrown over the motor 
frame and the circuit is closed. The 
magnet pulls up the motor frame, and 
shoves up the pendant, which, actuating 
a lever, pulls down a wire, throwing 
the type bar upward and making the 
imprint. The type bar is free to re- 
turn independently of the key. For or- 
dinary work, a weak current is used, 
but for taking carbon copies the cur- 
rent has to be stronger, as the type 
bar must deliver a more forcible blow. 
One advantage of the electrical type- 
writer is that it gives twenty perfectly 
good carbon copies at one time. Other 
advantages are that it needs only a very 
light touch, a pressure of four ounces, 
the regulation piano touch, being quite 
sufficient to operate the keys. A run- 
ning or overlapping touch is possible, 
and several keys can be depressed in suc- 
cession without releasing the preceding 
key, the clearness of the type and align- 
ment being preserved. The machines 
are substantially built, and the moving 
parts are made heavier, being impelled 
by an external force of greater power 
than the light touch of the operator’s 
fingers. 

* *K * 


Must Progress or Get Out 


The New York Times says: After 
having maintained silence on the sub- 
ject of the new steel combination for 
many weeks, J: P. Morgan, while in his 
office, said, after he had read a Boston 
publication. which contained. an article 
entitled “The United States Steel Cor- 
poration; A Unification of Great Inter- 
ests:” “That is the best statement of 
the situation that has yet come to my 
notice. Had I written it myself I could 
not have stated the situation better.” 

The article makes the following state- 
ment, which is the first authentic admis- 
sion of the questions which brought the 
consolidation about: 

“Mr. Carnegie recently threatened to 
duplicate the mills of various makers of 
finished products because enough raw 
material was not being purchased from 
his mills. The companies making the 
finished products threatened retaliation 
into the Carnegic field with the result 
that a sort of industrial chaos was 
threatening in the steel and iron trades 
and the security markets of this coun- 
try.’ 


The Challenge 


How Mr. Morgan was brought into 
the matter is stated as follows: 

“Mr. Carnegie said he must progress 
or go out of business. Other interests 
say they must do the same thing. Mr. 
J. P. Morgan was asked to furnish some 
plan of solution. With gneat reluc- 
tance he took hold of the situation. Be- 
fore proceeding, however, Mr. Morgan 
demanded that $200,000,000 should be 
promised him by responsible banking 
and financial interests, should so much 
money be needed. The money was prom- 
ised and Mr. Morgan set to work. Mr. 
Carnegie had the largest plant and 
strongest position and named his terms 
of sale.” 

* OK x 


The Poet @ The Toiler 


In answering questions sent to him 
Mr. Markham makes the following an- 
swers public: 

Question—On what questions should 
all branches of labor unite for the good 
of the country? 

Answer—On the reduction of hours 
of labor day; on compulsory arbi- 
tration; on the study from human mo- 
tives of the co-operative ideal in in- 
dustry. 

Q.—What opportunities should the 
new century bring to the workingman? 

A.—Security in his work and sufficient 
leisure to give time io cultivate his 
moral and esthetic nature. 

Q.—What effect, in your opinion, will 
great combinations of wealth have upon 
the workingman of the future? Will 
they prove a benefit or a detriment to 
workingmen’s progress? 

A.—Great combinations of wealth 
will tend to make great counter-com- 
binations among the working classes. 
Trusts will be a decided drawback to 
the workingmen’s progress unless some 
means shall be found to make them 
serve the good of the whole people. 

Q.—To what degree should be work- 
ingman be made a partner of wealth? 

A.—He should receive as nearly as 
possible the full value of the things he 
makes or does. 

Q.—What would most help to lighten 
the toiler’s burden? 

A.—Co-operation in the place of com- 
petition in the industrial world. Co- 
operation is the logic of Christianity. 

Q.—How can the government best 
help the workingman ? 

A.—As a first step, by assuming con- 
trol of railroads, telegraphs, etc., and 
so moving wisely toward government 
ownership of all industries. 

Q—What should be done with the 
idle millions of the great army of men 
who want work and yet cannot find it? 

A.—They might be employed by cities 
and states at living wages upon public 
works. If enough work of that kind 
is not forthcoming let the public powers 
construct shipyards and other indus- 
tries sufficient in number to employ the 
willing hands. 

Q.—Are stocks helpful or harmful to 
toilers? 

A.—As a rule, they are harmful to 
the toiler, but at times they seem to be 
cruel necessities. 

Q.—Would the toiler benefit if he sub- 
mitted his grievances to the government, 
or to a.labor department; regulated by 
law and having a minister of labor in 
the President’s cabinet? Would this be 
a better way for the workingman for the 
settlement between employer and em- 
ployed? 

A.—yYes. Labor should be repre- 
sented in the cabinet by an intelligent 
laborer, not by a parlor theorist, nor by 
a retired capitalist. 

Let the Nation own the Trusts. 
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E.&H.T. Anthony Co. 
122-124 Fifth Ave., New York 


Buckeye Camera 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
Price, $8.00 to $16.00 
CAMERAS OF ALL KINDS 
KODAKS, PREMOS, CYCLONES, CLIFTONS 


And acomplicte stock of PHIOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. Catalogue Free 
We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work 


E, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue 


Just the Thing for Agents. 
in lots of Five or more. 


25 cents each 
Send for some. 


Because whoié wheat contains every element requiref’ for the proper notrishment of 
body, brain and mind. and RALSTON RREAKFAST FOOD is milled from the whole of 
Gluterean Wheat--the best that's grown 


The acute taste of children ts at once delighted by it's delicious flavor, while red cheeks, 
sturdy and robust bodies come from eating Ralston Breaktast Food--a food that supplies the 
active brain of boys and girls with that stamina which makes them sueeessful in study hours 


and full of life when they play 
the best for all generations 


Ralston Breakfast Food benefits old and young alike--it’e 
A sample free, '! you send your grocer’s name 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where 
810 Gratiot Street, 


Paramount” 


St. Louis. Mo. 


Purity +9 


Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time,, 


Mars: “‘I see they have becn too busy to notice my 
Signals.’’ —Philadelphia North American. 


New Zealand Owns Her KRaiiways 


The conversation here turned to some of the new 
movements in New Zealand, and I asked the premier 
about the government control of the railways. Said I: 

“Your excellency, you have been a railroad man 
from the ground up. You have worked in the shops. 
You have run an engine, and you have had to do with 
all sorts of railroad construction. You are now the 
chief manager of a government which has built its 
own railroads and to which the railroads belong. 
Do you think it best for the government to own the 
railroads? 

“Yes, I do,” said the New Zealand Premier. “It is 
the only way in which the railroads should be owned 
and operated. We believe the roads are for the peo- 
ple, and we are managing them in the interests of the 
people and for the development of the country in 
that way which will best help all the people. We are 
not trying to make a profit out of them, and as our 
revenues increase we steadily reduce freight rates 
and passenger rates. We are already giving an 
excursion rate of a penny a mile to parties, and we 
expect to cut down the fares right along. We give 
reduced rates to working men going to and from 
work. We use the trains to bring the school children 
to and from school free of charge, and we have ex- 
cursion trains to take the school children now and 
then out over the country and give them practical 
geographical lessons. We send out such trains which 
give excursions of 100 miles for 36 cents per child. 
This is just about the extra cost of running such 
trains, and any school can be taken off on a vaca- 
tion or on an instructive excursion at that rate upon 
the request of the teacher. 

“Tt is my idea,” Premier Seddon continued, “that 
the railroads are the servants of the people, and that 
they should be run entirely in their interests. We 
want to bring every farmer’s produce to the markets 
at the lowest possible cost and to make it so that our 
people in all parts of New Zealand can compete 
with those of other countries in the markets of the 
world. If we can build railroads so that the man 
100 miles from the seaboard can send his produce to 
the ship at the same cost as the man who lives only 
ten miles away, we raise the value of the first man’s 
land to that of the second. We get that much more 
taxes out of him and he becomes a more prosperous 
member of the community. We are now devoting 
the roads largely to opening up new country. We 
are pushing them out into the public lands and set- 
tling them.” 

“How much railroad have you in New Zealand?” 

“We have now more than 2000 miles, the total cost 
of which has been a little more than 16,000,000 
pounds, or in the neighborhood of $80,000,000. 
Nearly all the roads are making money. The cash 
revenue for 1899 amounted to more than $7,000,000, 
while the expenditure was less than $5,000,000. The 
earnings of some of the lines ranged from 5 to 13 per 


The Challenge 


The matter is very closely figured, and, the 
roads belonging to the government, there is no in- 
centive to give anything else but the best service 
at the lowest possible cost.” 


cent. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE BOSSES. 


“But how about using such large bodies of men in 
government employ? I should think that your serv- 
ice on the railroads, in the telegraph offices and in 
your many other public institutions would be largely 
affected by the fact that it is governmental. Do not 
the clerks vote to keep your party in power, and 
cannot you make them do so?” 

“T do not think there has been any attempt to do 
anything of that kind, and I doubt if it could suc- 
ceed. We have rigid civil service rules.,and we main- 
tain them. The people can see that we are bettering 
the country and they will keep us in office as long 
as we are working for their good.” 

“Do you think the United States can ever have a 
successful control of the railroads?” 

“T don’t see why not,’ replied Premier Seddon. 
“Congress might take over the railroads at their 
market value, paying for them with government 
bonds. Much cash would not be needed, for the 
holders of the railroad bonds would be glad to ex- 
change them for government bonds. I think your 
government could run the railroads with much more 
benefit to the people, and that the time will come 
when your people will demand that it do so.”— 
A Letter from New Zealand by Frank G. Carpen- 
ter in Los Angeles Times. 


kK x 


A. Story in Iron and Steel 


Between January 1 and December 31, 1900, Ameri- 
can manufacturers of iron and steel amounting in 
value to $129,633,480 were sent abroad and profitably 
sold in foreign markets. This was more than twice 
the value of our exports of the same manufactures 
for the year 1897. 

It thus appears that the condition of our iron and 
steel manufacturing industries is so extremely pros- 
perous that their products are not only able to hold 
the home market, but to invade the markets of the 
world in successful competition with the manufac- 
tured iron and steel of any and all other nations. 
And the present pace at which American exports of 
this class of metallic manufactures is increasing is 
100 per cent every three years. 

An examination of the items making up the grand 
total above stated shows, too, that we are sending 
our manufactured iron and steel goods not to one 
country alone, but to all countries. In many cases, 
therefore, our manufacturers are able, besides pay- 
ing the freight across the ocean, to vault over the 
high tariffs of Germany, France and Russia and still 
undersell the iron and steel factories of those coun- 
tries in their own home markets. For example, we 
sent nearly $7,000,000 worth of telephone, telegraph 
and other scientific instruments out of this country 
last year. Nearly $1,000,000 worth of them went to 
France, over $500,000 worth to Germany and over 
$800,000 worth to other tariff-walled European coun- 
tries. Germany also bought American sewing ma- 
chines to the total value of over $1,000,000, and 
$500,000 worth of our typewriters. British Austra- 
lasia, also highly tariff-fenced, took nearly $600,000 
worth of our sewing machines. 


* *K * 


How “The Appeal To Reason’? Booms 


The Appeal has the largest Socialist printing plant 
in the world. It is the only weekly in the world that 
runs day and night, and the only paper anywhere 
on the globe that runs a linotype almost continuously 
setting up the names of subscribers. It circulates 
in every country.' It buys paper in lots of twenty 
and thirty carloads at the time, and linotype metal 
for its subscription list by the ton. It is putting on 
an average of 1,000 new subscribers each day, at 
which rate it will have over 400,000 subscribers in a 
year from now. It is the expression of the Socialist 
movement of the United States, which is putting up 
the most active propaganda that history records. 
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| Express Train 

The Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 

press train service for persons desiring 

to travel at high rate of speed. a 
This service is punctual. It is, also, 

the most complete of any railway be- 

tween the easf and west. 
These trains run between the cities 
of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, |} 
| New York and Boston. 

HW Their service may be used with equal ff 

} advantage for all points east and west. |i} 

1 They are run in connection with the | 

1 New York Central to and from New 

| York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 
to and from Boston. 

Among them are the famous ‘‘Lake 
Shore Limited”’ and the ‘‘Chicago, New 
York and Boston Special.” 

The Lake Shore ‘‘Book of Trains” is 
desizned to give particulars about these 

trains, sent free to any address by 


A. J. SMITH, G.P &T.A., Cleveland, O, 
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A Game of Freeze-Out 


American Competition 


In London the other day the Duke of 
Devonshire presided at the meeting of 
the Furness Railway Company. He at- 
tributes the serious depression in the 
iron and steel industry to American com- 
petition, and predicted that competition 
would become more acute, especially in 
rails, in which further depression was 
inevitable. He declared that with coal 
at its present enormous price it was 
hopeless to try to meet competition in 
foreign steel. 

Sir Christopher Furness, M. P., in an 
address to the shareholders of the Steph- 
enson Company, of Newcastle, said 
American locomotive trade had _ in- 
creased 450 per cent, while British trade 
had decreased 25 per cent. He added 
that as the Stephenson Company could 
not obtain in Newcastle accommodations 
necessary to enable it to compete with 
foreigners, the works would be trans 
ferred to Darlington. 

* OK 


Building English Bridges 

A London dispatch, dated February 20, 
says the British public is still considera- 
bly exercised over the continued suc- 
cess of American manufacturers in ob- 
tainng contracts for which British firms 
had tendered. 

In this connection, the Daily Graphic 
published the following article: 


“Tn an official paper published on 
Monday particulars were given of ten- 
ders received for certain bridges on the 
Uganda Railway. The contract, it will 
be remembered, was given to an Ameri- 
can firm, and these figures explain why: 

“Nine English firms tendered full for 
the number of bridges required. The 
best offer that came from any of them 
was to place the bridges on shipboard 
in sixty weeks at a price of 15 pounds, 
5 shillings ($76.25) a ton. 

“The firm that won the contract, the 
American Bridge Company, offered to 
have the bridges erected in forty-six 
weeks, and the price, delivered in any 
British port, was to be £16 6s ($81.40) 
a ton. 

“Between two such offers as there hes- 
itation was impossible.” 


* OK 
Electricity From Peat 


The scheme for utilizing the great 
beds of North Germany for the genera- 
tion of electricity on a large scale is 
progressing. It is estimated that an acre 
of turf ten feet thick gves 1000 tons of 
dry turf, equivalent to 480,000 tons of 
coke. The mosses of the Evus Valley, 
which cover an area of 1000 square miles, 
should furnish the equivalent of 300,- 
000,000 tons of pit coal; that is to say, 


burn the turf at central stations of 10,- 
000 horse power capacity, consuming an- 
nually 200,000 tons of turf, the products 
of 200 acres of the beds. One applica- 
tion of the power produced is to be boat 
tracton on the canal which is now in 
course of construction to connect Dort- 
mund to the Evus. Another very inter- 
esting application of the power will be 
to the manufacture of acetylene, the ma- 
terials forw hich can be obtained easily, 
and cheaply, in the neighborhood. It is 
calculated that, with 10,000 horse power, 
acetylene can be produced daily equiva- 
lent for lighting purposes to 150,000 gal- 
lons of petroleum, or equal in annual 
value to 20,000 tons of foreign imported 
petroleum. 
* * * 


A Million a Day 


Interest became due Feb. 1 on bonds 
having a par value of $727,753,525, call- 
ing for $14,322,101, against $13,211,364 
last year, $11,731,511 in 1899, $9,426,936 
in 1898, and $8,772,645 in 1897. Divi- 
dends are payable on stocks having a 
par value of $869,101,125, and they call 
for $23,019,477, as compared with $21,- 
974,301 last year, $16,820,937 in 1899, 
$14,861.403 in 1898, and $14,614,482 in 
1897. Combined interest and dividend 
payments are $37,341,578, as against $35,- 
185,665 last, year, $28,552,448 in 1899 


more than the total production of Ger-$24,266,339 in 1808, and $23,387,127 in 
many for three years. It is proposed to 1897. 


Morgan’s Raid on England 


J. Pierpont Morgan’s guarantee to un- 
derwrite a new issue of 30,000 $10 shares 
of the British Electric Traction Com- 
pany is considered very significant, ac- 
cording to the Tribune’s London corre- 
spondent, as marking the formal entry 
of the powerful Morgan interests into 
England for the purpose of organizing 
gigantic combinations of capital as in 
America. The British Electric Traction 
Company, which was formed with a cap- 
ital of. about $10,000,000 to develop elec- 
tric traction in the United Kingdom, has 
lines in many English towns, the mile- 
age in operation being 320 miles while 58 
are in course of construction. 
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ie: SALT 


The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruils 


FOR LA GRIPPEz- ; 
A teaspoonfuilin a tumb- 
ler of water night 
and morning. 


Rev. John C. Cook, Chaplain, St. Joseph's 
Hospital, Keokak, Ia., says: ‘* Your Salt has . 
It has been : 


FA vescent 


Bile Silke Be lle ile Ble ae de alle Se 


been ‘‘all in ail” as claimed. 
most beneficial in cases of depression, de- 
3m rangement of the stomach and liver. and 
above all; helpful after severe operations, to 
every patient. It has been recommended by 
the doctors of the Keokuk Medical College, 
with whom we are connected, as an excellent: 
remedy for.colds and grippe.” & 
4 Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail. 
| 25c., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. i 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 
8 Room 1,9 Murray street, New York. & 
Booklet free on requests 
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is a ‘‘friend indeed” (the next 
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The Ray Camera 


Uses Glass Plates and Film, and is equipped for” 
loor work. 


indoor as well as all kinds of ow! 
Price, $2.50 and up. ie Cala eae tee 
RAY CAMERA CO., 43 Capron Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


